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PREFACE. 


— 50" 


The idea of writing in English a short history of 
Marathi literature was suggested to me some years ago 
by the late Mr. R. ©. Dutt, C. I. E., while he was 
among us here in Baroda as Prime Minister. He 
had himself writtena history of the kind, of the Bengali 
literature and wished similar histories to be prepared 
of the vernaculars of the several other provinces of 
India. His object in getting such books written 
in English was to give a vivid idea of the quality and 
quantity of the literature of each Indian vernacular to 
the governing Senates or Syndicates of Indian Univer- 
sities, who are in a position to introduce the vernacu- 
lars in the curricula of the University Examinations 
His second object was to acquaint scholars of the other 
provinces of India with the outlines of Marathi literature 
and thus to facilitate translations and adaptations from 
Marathi into other Indian vernaculars. He also aimed 
at enlightening European scholars as to the merits and 
claims of Indian vernaculars to be ranked alongside the 
languages of the civilised world. I commenced writing 
this book long since, but official duties did not allow me 
to finish it till now. The vernaculars are now taking a 
more and more prominent place in the educational 
system of the country and I deemed it necessdfy to finish 
the work as coon as possible. 
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An endeavour is accordingly made in the following 
pages to acquaint those that take an interest in the 
vernaculars of India with the salient features of the 
literature of Marathi, one of the principal languages 
spoken in this country, the various circumstances under 
which it grew and the lives of the more important of 
the poets, covering a period of about seven centuries 
from the days of the old Yadav dynasty down to the 
present times, Bare critical remarks on poets are neither 
interesting nor instructive; hence a few quotations from 
the writings of each of the more important poets are 
given in order that the readers may judge for themselves 
and test the criticism offered. Several of these pieces 
are translated into English for the convenience of those 
that have not studied Marathi much. 

The volume of Marathi literature, prose as well as 
verse, is so great that it would take even an industrious 
man having no other occupation, several years even to 
go through the principal works of the various authors. 
It is needless to say, therefore, that the work ofa survey 
similar to the present one cannot pretend to be exhaus- 
tive. I have treated here of poets of first rate and 
second rate merit alone, leaving out of account, or 
satisfying myself with only a passing reference to poets 
of lesser importance like Chintamani, Narhari, Shivram 
Swami, Keshav Swami, Jivan Tanaya, Shivdin Kesari, 
Madhvamuni and others. As for prose writers of the 
Nineteenth century, they are too many and, besides, it 
will be evidently too early to treat of them in detail at 
present, 


- 
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Certain critical and biographical notices recently 
published by some writers in periodicals as well as in 
separate form have been oftentimes referred to in this 
book while surveying the chief works of the poets and 
making an estimate of their literary talents. Among 
such books may be mentioned the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade’s ‘Rise of the Maratha Power’ and ‘ Note on the 
growth of the Marathi Literature,’ Mr. V. L. Bhave’s 
Maharashtra Saraswat and the several biographies of poets 
. by different authors like Pangarkar, Bhide and Ajgaokar. 


My thanks are due to Rao Bahadur V, M. Mahajani 
and Prof. B. R. Arte for the trouble they have taken 
in going through the Manuscript and making valuable 
suggestions, most of which I have adopted. 


If the present effort succeeds in furthering the 
cause of the Marathi language in some measure, either 
in the shape of keener and more substantial interest in 
it on the part of those whose mother tongue is Marathi, 
or of encouragement thereof in the School and College 
curriculum on the part of others, I shall consider my 
humble labour amply rewarded. 


Baroda, r 
19th Rrcike 1921 M. K Nadkarni. 
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A SHORT HISTORY 
OF 


MARATHI LITERATURE. 


CHAPTER If. 
Maharashtra and the Marathi Language. 


Before the Aryans came down in numbers from 
the north, India was inhabited by Bhils, 
_ {neursion of Ar- Kolis and other aboriginal tribes who 
yans into Maha- 
-_rashtra. were called by them Rasshasas, Pisha- 
chas, and Dasyus. Being hard pressed 
by those powerful invaders, these non-Aryan tribes had 
to recede further and further in the east and the south 
and while running away, some of them took shelter in 
Mountain fastnesses on their way and the others 
ultimately settled in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
The Aryans first gradually occupied the whole of the 
country north of the Vindhyas, and when this apparently 
“inornonstbi barrier was reached, their progress in 
the south was checked and they had to find an outlet in 
an easterly direction. Thence they again took a southern 
route and effected an access to that part cf the country 
which was once considered by them inaccessible me 
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to the height of the Vindhya range. In the meanti 
the great sage Agastya succeeded in crossing 
mountains and boldly set an example to the other Arya 
‘settlements inthe north, In this way, the Aryan invader 
fook possession of the whole of the Dandakaran 
and the rest of the peninsula further south. The probable) 
date of this incursion into the Dandakaranya, or Maha- 
rashtra in modern terminology, by the Aryans, is 
about the beginning of the seventh century B. C.* 


According to Dr. Bhandarker, Aryans’ of the 

name of the Rashtikas, ( or in Sans- 

De arg tA ed ot krit, Rashtrikas ), were very likely 
the people of Maharashtra, for a tribe 

of the name of Fattas had from the remotest times held 
political supremacy in the Deccan. He concludes that 
just as the Bhojas called themselves Mahabhojas, the 
Rashtrikas, Rattis, Ratthis, or Ratthas called themeselves 
Maharatthis or Maharatthas and thus the country in 


which they lived came to be called Maharattha or in 
Sanskrit, Maharashtra.* 


Maharashtra is roughly in the shape of a right+ 
angled triangle, of which the coast line 

seated sig along the Arabian Sea from Daman to 
Karwar forms the base and the river 

Damanganga and the Satpuda range together form the 
perpendicular side, the hypotenuse being a somewhat 


* Early History of the Deccan by Dr. Bhandarker. 
Sec ITI. 
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-crooked line drawn from the conffuence of the Wain-Ganga 
and the Vardha to Karwar. The area of the country 
o£ Maharashtra comprises, more than 100,000 square 
ales and its population comes to about thirty millions, 
£ whom about nineteen millions speak the Marathi 
aguage. Irom the Census Reports we fiad that the Marathi » 
its various dialects extends nearly across the Peninsula 
of India. In the Bombay Presidency it covers the nor- 
“then portion of the Deccan together with the Konkan, 
extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It 
is also the language of the Berars and of a considerable 
“part of the north-west of H. E. H. the Nizam’s dominions. 
stretches across the south of the Central Provinces 
and occupies also a great portion of Bastar. It has to 
its north, in order from west to east, Gujarati, Rajas 
-thani, Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi, and on the 
“south it has Dravidian Languages. It is bounded on the 
‘ vest by the Arabian Sea. All these surrounding 
languages have had some effect, greater or less in degree, 
ea the vocabulary of Marathi; so also hal Persian, 
which was once of the Court language of Maharashtra 


“for a long time. 


i There are three main dialects of Marathi- viz. 

: Epic? Deshi, Konkani, and Warhadi. Desht 

Marathi language Mfarathi is spoken in the Desh i. e. 
nd its dialects. 

~ in the east of the Ghauts, that spoken 

round Poona being recognised as the standard form of 

the language. Konkani is spoken in the Konkan i. e- 


in the country lying to the west of the Ghauts. Warhade 
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is spskon in the Berars & the Central Provinces. It 
is said that language changes at every twelve Koss — 
(au aiaiat wag aged) and strictly speaking there 
are many dialects, but these three are the chief ones. 
The difference in these local dialects chiefly consists 
an the peculiar intonations and in the utterance of cert- — 
ain words with contracted or broadened or lengthened — 
endings. | 


As to the origin of the Marathi language it seems — 

to have sprung from the old Maha | 

Origin of rashtri dialect, which is one of the — 

Marathi. . a 

Prakrit or corrupt forms of Sanskrit. — 

Linguists are of opinion that Maharashtra must have 

been a spoken language during the fifth century A. D.,. 

i. e. a century or so before the time of Kalidas ala 1 

wrote the Setwbandha in that dialect, and also put the. ' 
speeches of certain characters of his famous Sanskrit. 

; | 4 

plays, in that dialect. ; 


Mukundraj who was the tutor to Jayantpal of — 
the Yadav dynasty at Devgiri, the 
Literay recogmi- modern Dowlatabad, and wrote Param- 
tion of “Marathi. ; ~ ; : > 
amrita and Viveksindhu in Marathi, 
is the earliest Marathi author that we know of.* He 


*The language of these works shows tha 
Mokundraj, if he wrote them must have flouris 
Tong alter Waa. There is however a theory that 
works are later renderings of what Mukundraj wrote. — 
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- lived in the latter part of the 12th century, ani this 
is, therefore, the date of the literary recognition 
of Marathi; and if we suppose that the Marathi 
ex aage had undergone a course of cultivation for 
“eabout four centuries before this date, as is probably 
_ the ease, we may fix the date of the origin of Marathi 
“at somewhere in the ninth century A. D.* 


Marathi has got two forms of alphabet, the 

a: Balbodh or simple and the Modi or 
Alphabet. eurrent. The Ba/bodh form corresponds 

: to the Devnegarit and the Marathi 
Bepecratare is written and printed in that character. The 
- Modi or the current form is generally used in all sorts 
24g correspondence and.in commercial as well as domestic 
writings. It is said to have been introduced by Hemadri 
Sor Hemadpant, who is known to ‘have flourished in the 
~ dast quarter of the thirteenth centary A.D. as the_celebra- 
~ ted author of certain religious works, and alle minister 
to kings Mahadeva and Ramchandra of the Yadav 
family. Hemadri is believed to have brought the Mode 
character from Lanka or Ceylon; but whatever it be, 


i= + Most of the religious literature of the Maha- 
_ mubhava ( Aelg4l4 ) cult is in anciont Marathi prose. 
This cult was founded by Chakradhar an] the bulk of 
the literature seems to have beeu written about the 
- middle of the twelfth century of the S’ak cra. aaa 


8, considered to be the oldest work of the Mahanubbava — 


_" 
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the plansible theory seems to be that as the chief officer 
of the state he had to superintend the writing of official 
papers and records and so he might have introduced some’ 
improvements in the mode of writing.t : 


If we make a minute observation of the alphabe 

Gt will appear that the Modi is but another form o 
the Balbodh or Devnagari adopted in such a way as to 
be written with facility, fluency and flourish without 
stoppages of the pen. This will be easily seen from th 
comparision of the forms of some letters of the alphabet# 
shown in the chart opposite ( Fig: 1 ) 


7 Early History of the Deccan by Dr, Bhandar 
kar. Sec. XV. 


Balbodh form. Probable inter— 


; Mo li bed 
mediate forms. fodi form 


hy 
£j 


‘ © 


Ads 
adi § 


datae 4a 


* It is very interesting to note that the intermediate 

forms are strikingly similar to Gujarati alphabet. Some 

- scholars are of opinion that both Modi and Gujarati scripts 
’ are derived from As’oka script. 


ae a 


CHAPTER IIL. 
Periods of Marathi Literature. 


The history of Marathi literature covers a period 

of about seven centuries from the days 

Four periods — of the old Yadav dynasty down to the 

present times. It may be divided into 

four main periods, which strikingly coincide with the 

epochs of the rise and decline of the Maratha power in 
the Deccan. 


Maharashtra was ruled by the yaday dynasty of 
Deygirl, now called Dowlatabad, from 

First period. the last quarter of the twelfth to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

During the time of the Yaday Kings, Marathi was the 
language of the court and, as such, received a long and 
continuous course of development. Bhillama founded the 
dynasty at Devgiri in 1187 A. D., and his descendants 
ruled over Maharashtra till the country was annexed 
by theo Mahommedans of Delhi in 1318. During the rule 
of Maharashtra by Yadav Kings, two poets of note 
flourished: Mukundraj lived in the reign of Jayantpal 
(1191 to 1210 A. D.), and Dnyaneshwar, in the reign 
of Ramdey (1271 to 1309 A. D. ). Both of them wrote 
poems on theological philosophy, in which they expounded 
_ that the Supreme Spirit pervaded the whole universe. 
_ hey preached that true religion consisted in worshipping 
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‘God by means of sincere love and true faith and not 
in mechanically going through several rites and ceremonies 
laid down by the scriptures. The people in those days 
enjoyed material prosperity and the national mind 
naturally craved after spiritual felicity. The ‘treasures of 
spiritual learning were, however, couched in the Sanskrit 
language which was unintelligible to the large majority 
of the masses, and so these magnanimous saints came to 
their help. The Brahmins, as a class, discouraged exposition 
of Sanskrit learning to others to such a degree that they 
actually persecuted thoseamong them who translated the 
Sanskrit works for the, masses; but inspite of the oppsition 
of their kinsmen, Mukundraj and Dnyaneshwar stood firm, 
and boldly carried on the task of educating the nation. 
Dnyaneshwar’s brothers Nivrittinath and Sopandev and 
sister Muktabai helped him in the task and also composed 
‘some poems. Namdev is the third poct of note that 
flourished some years after this period. He was a tailor 
by caste and profession. Poetic genius was, however, 
quite ready at his service and he wrote a great many 
Abhangs ( stanzas of that name ) on devotion to God, 
This we may call the First or Harly period of Marathi 
Literature extending from 1200 to 1350. A. D. 


This period is marked by works on spiritual philo- 
sophy and devotional love. The style of 

ea First. the literature of this early period is 
what we may call archaic Marathi. 

Namdev being a poet of later date than the othor two, | 
his style is somewhat more modern and wo find purity of 


al 
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diction permeating all his poems. The influence of the 
literary activity of the time was so great that the spirit 
was taken up by Namdev’s whole family, even by his 
maidservant Janabai. 
Namdey died in the middle of the fourteenth 
century and no writings of significance 
After Namdev wero produced in Maharashtra for 
about two hundred years from that 
date. Ramdev was the last independent Yadav king. While 
he was reigning at Devgiri, Allaud-din Khilji suddenly 
appeared in the Deccan and reduced him to subjection. 
Shanker and Harpal struggled for independence, but 
Maharashtra was annexed to the Empire of Delhi soon 
after, and remained so till the establishment of the 
Mohommedan kingdom called the Husein Kango Brahmani 
in 1347 A. D. This kingdom lasted till the begininning 
of the sixteenth century when it broke into five separate 
__ kingdoms viz. Bijapur, Golconda, Ahmednagar, Berar 
_ and Bedar. During this long period of Mahommedan 
rulé, the nation of Maharashtra was completely 
over-ridden and found little scope for its 
activity. Marathi gave place to Persian as Court 
language. In political sphere if degenerased and so it did 
in literary sphere also. The period from the establish- 
ment of the Brahmani Kingdom to its disruption was 
almost a blank in the history of Marathi literature. 
The five separate Brahmani Kingdoms mentioned 
above, fought with each other for power, 


and hopes of the Mahratta nation lay 
in these mutual quarrels of the 


Second period. 
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- Mahommedan kings. The latter had to seek the help 
of Mahratta horsemen for the achievement of their own 
purposes and old Mahratta families of note, who had 
so long been buried in obscurity, came forward and 
began to take prominent part in the courts of their 
respective Mahommedan masters. In course of time, they 
grew in power. The families of Jadhav, Nimbalkar, Ghatge 
Bhonsle, Morey and others established their military 
reputation _ and held high positions at Mahommedan, 
About this time, the seeds of literary genius germinated 
again, Eknath was born in 1548 A; D. He resumed the 
task commenced by Dnyaneshwar more than two centuries 
ago and prosecuted it further by denouncing the 
rigid traditions of the caste system and preaching the 
spirit of mutual toleration. Other poets e, g. Dasopant, 
Rangnath, Raghunath Pandit and Anand Tanaya were 
also born about this time, This period may be called the 
Second Period viz. from 1550 to 1690 A. D. 


The poets of this period wrote on religious and 
social emancipation and rendered into 
ee of oe Marathi the more important portions 
perio 
of the national epic lore. The style of 
this period is naturally less old fashioned and we find 
in it a sprinkling of Persian words aud phrases owing to 
the advent of Mahommedan kings in the Deccan about 
this time. The situation of Maharashtra was such that 
everybody was deeply engrossed in the struggle for 
existence and there was neither much time nor much 
energy to deyote to literature. 
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The third is the most brilliant period in the history 
of Marathi literature. It extends from 
enEs period. the beginning of the seventeenth century 
to the close of Peshwa rule. i. e. over 
two hundred years. Three poets of great fame, viz 
Ramdas, Tukaram and Mukteshwar were born in course 
of only a year or so about 1603 A. D. Tukaram preached 
asceticism, toleration and devotion to God. Ramdas was 
a saint of keen insight and arcent preacher to the 
“masses. He was shrewd enough to see that the ground 
of the Mahratha nation was well prepared, and that the 
time had arrived when the sced of union could be sowm 
to advantage. Dasbodh and his other writings, besides 
containing sermons on abstract as well as practical topics, 
exhorted all communities of the Mahratta nation to 
forget their old dissensions and caste prejudices. Mukte- 
shwar too, by his translation of the Mahabharat stirred 
up the nation still quicker. Many a Mahratta soldier 
gathered together and listened with deep interest and 
rapt attention to the public narration of thrilling episodes 
in the Mahabharat. 


This period of two centuries produced poets of a 

very high order, chief among whom, 

hid novind the besides those mentioned above, were 
Vaman Pandit, Shridhar, Moropant, and 

Mahipati. Ehe Shahiis or petty bards also added. their 
quota and immortalized important historical incidents 
by their less scientific, yet more popular and more 
inspiring songs called Powadas. A little before the 


= 
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‘subversion of the Peshwa rule, however, the poetic 
faculty seems to have indulged in lighter literature, and 
poetry of a low order was composed and sung for pleasure 
alone. Bajirao II and his gay companions revelled im 
duxury and some of the poets of this time composed 
davnis ( songs of that name ) in order to please 
the voluptuous Peshwa and his sycophants. This period 
(3620 to 1820 A. D.) of Marathi literature is coincident 
with the period of Mahratta power in the political history 
of the Deccan, and Mahratta poetry is remarkably ~* 
contemporaneous with Mahratta power in its rise, growth 
and fall. Tukaram followed in the foot-steps of Namdevw 
with particular regard to devotional love; Ramdas 
preached union and taught practical wisdom besides the 
abstract philosophy of Brahma; Mukteshwar and Shridhar 
adapted the national Sanskrit epics in sweet, simple, 
elegant Marathi; Vaman Pandit explained the Gita and 
brought forth a series of fine poems of charming senti- 
ments; Mahipati produced valuable biographics of saints; 
Sohiroba taught asceticism and saintliness of life; and 
last, but not the least, Moropant translated or rather 
adapted the Sanskrit epics into several poems with 
masterly skill and learning; Bakhars or chronicles 
recording important events in the history of Maharashtra 
were composed by able men like Chitnis and Sohoni; 
in fact the light of literature was well kindled just 
before the rise of Shivaji, and, with the exception 
of a generation or two after the death of Shivaji, it 
burnt brightest under favourable circumstances for twa 
centuries, till the close of the reign of Madhayrao ID. 
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dust after his sad demise, the court of Poona began to lose 
its manliness and wisdom, and luxury and folly was the 
order of the day. The poetry of this latter interval was 
of an effeminate kind and mostly consisted of Lavnis. 
The Maratha confideracy was dismembered and Maratha 


literature too suffered a fall. 


The literature of this period is characterised by a 
variety of features. It was not only 
Ber of Third ich in devotional poems but the poetic 
genius found other themes also. Prose 
writings were not neglected though they were marked 
by antiquity of style and tinged with hybridism of 
court language. The highly didactic tone of Ramdas, 
the spontaneous flow of the writings of Tukaram, the 
descriptive talent of Mukteshwar, the delightful melody 
of Vaman Pandit, the narrative genius of Shridhar, the 
unsurpassed metrical dexterity and inexhaustible vocabul- 
ary of Moropant are literary excellences, of which any 
nation may justly be proud; and all of them are the 
products of this, the brightest era in the history of 
Maharashira. 


We now come to the Fourth or the present period 

of Marathi literature, viz the latter 

—Honrth- or pre- part of the nineteenth and the beginn- 
sent period. : 

ing of the twentieth century. Great 

literary activity is shown during this period of peace 

under the enlightened British rule. The art of printing 

was introduced and a large number of publications made... 
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‘Many works of ancient authors are discovered and 
-published; old Bakhars are printed; translations are rend- 
ered from the Sanskrit and English languages, of works 
on history, philosophy, politics, religion, medicine and 
Jaw; works are published with critical and explanatory 
commentaries; books are written for the use of schools 
and colleges; select dramas in English and Sanskrit are 
-adaped to the stage; original dramas based on epic as 
well as social plots are composed and acted; novels are 
written, some original and others adapted, for diversion 
of the reading public; many other good works are writ- 
ten in prose and verse; and newspapers and _ periodicals 
hhave been started to disseminate various kinds of know- 
ledge among the public. 


Among the authors that lived or do live in this 
period may be mentioned Parashuram- 
Authors of the pant Godbole who translated some 
-present period. 
good Sanskrit dramas like Shakwntak 
and Uttara Ramcharit into Marathi; Krishna Shastri 
Chiplunkar who has rendered Meghadut into Marathi 
verse; M. M. Kunte who has written a vigorous poem 
on Raja Shivaji; Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar who is the 
-author of several instructive and critical essays; Vasudey 
Shastri Khare who has written Veshvantmahakavya; V. 
M. Mahajani who is the author of Kuswmanjali and 
Aranslator or adaptor of three of Shakespeare’s plays; 
Dr. Kirtikar who has produced Zndira, anadaptation of 
the ‘ Princess’ in Marathi verse; Kirloskar, S. M. 
Ranade, Khadilkar, Kolhatkar and Deval who haye been 


~ 
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_ successful in diverting the Marathi-knowing public with 
their able dramatic productions; Parasnis and Sardesai 
_ who have abquitted themselves well as historians; H. N. 
 Apte, the well-known writer of social and _ historical 
novels; Gunjikar, C. V. Vaidya, Bhanu and N. C. Kelkar 
who have written on varied subjects; Justice Ranade 
,and Dr. Bhandarkar who have produced instructive 
essays on religions and social themes; B. G. Tilak of 
worldwide fame who has left an excellent legacy in his 
earned exposition of the Gita in Marathi, Rev. Tilak, 
Mogre and Bhide who have turned out good specimens 
of poetry; and Bapat and Ramabai Ranade who have 
written good biographics. 


PT ee ee ee 


In the following chapters we shall take brief notices, 
eritical as well as biogrophical, of the more important 
of the authors that lived in each of these four periods 
in order. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Mukundraj. 


Mukundraj is generally recognised to be the first | 

Marathi poet. He is reputed to have 

pg of Mukund- Jivyed in the reign of Jayantpal The 
exact date of a Mukundraj is not known, 
but this much is certain that he was one of the great ascetic 
saints of those days and was afterwards a religious tutor 
to Jayantpal who ruled Maharashtra in the latter half of 
the twelfth century. He lived at Jogai’s Amba (now 
included in the Nizam’s Territory ) and was a Deshastha 
Brahman by caste. Jayantpal was very desirous of per- 
ceiving the much-talked-of Brahma (Supreme Spirit) and 
asked every ascetic that propounded the theory of Vedant 
in his sermons, to show him Brahma. Several Brahmin 
recluses were thus ordered, and al! of them, being unable 
to show him Brahma, were incarcerated for what he 
called their impudence and hypocrisy. Saint Mukundraj 
also once happened to pay a visit to the prince and was, 
as usual, asked to show the Brahma. Unlike the 
many ascetics that preceded him, he showed himself 
equal to the occasion. Tradition has it that “he 
asked’the prince’to keep staring ata camel hard by, 
and at the same time drink a cupful of milk withont 
the least idea of the camel in his mind. The prince tried 
his best, but had to confess at last that he could not do 
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so. It was impossible, he said, to be gazing at ‘ihe camel 
‘and at the same time to keep the idea of it out of the 
mind. Mukundraj retorted, saying that the mind must be 
first disabused of the various ideas of worldly life before 
"perception of Brahme could be achieved; that required a 
_yery long course of study and practice, and it was futile 
i, attempt at knowing Brahma before one had gone 
through the course. Jayantpal saw his mistake, repented 
of having imprisoned so many ascetics, and set all of 
_ them at liberty. Thenceforth Mukundraj lived for a 
‘long time at the capital as a tutor to the prince and 
taught him the science and art of knowing Brahma. 

> The language of the works of Mukundraj viz 
= Viveksindhu and Paramumrit appears 
"a Becerntis ely tobe more modern than that of Dnya- 


modern =  appear- : i 
ance of his ie neshvari, the celebrated exposition of 


‘ the Bhagavad—Gita in Marathi com- 
posed by Dnyaneshyar later on; and scholars doubt if 
~ Mokundraj really wrote them. Some are, however, of 
opinion that he wrote them in the archaic Marathi of 
his time and that somebody must have afterwards rendered 
them into later Marathi and hence the comparatively 
_ modern appearance. 

Ee 


His Writings. 


; e Viveksindhu (Sea of Reflection) and Paramamnmt 
(Extreme Nectar) are, as mentioned above, tho only two 
Ww works of Mukundraj that we koow of. Tho former is tho 
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bigger of the two and consists of about 1500 couplets 
or‘stanzas in the Owi metre. Mukundraj was the - 
first to compose verses in the Owi metre. Vivek-Sindhu 
is written in two parts, the first consisting of seven and 
the second, of eleven chapters. It was ‘composed for 
the instruction of prince Jayantpal. Mukundraj says at 


the end of the seventh chapter of the first part of his 
Vivek-Sindhu:— | 


“ gfaarat sere | carat GAL AAAS | 
ay Hifasr Watia | sacazatr | 


witaaf Samii | fava aeara wz | 
aa atanaata saat (saa afar eta” 


Translation:—‘Jayantpal, son of Ballal whd was 
the son of Nrisimha, had this work prepared, Just 
as the whole universe has got the benefit of bathing 
in the Ganges by virtue of the good luck of Bha- 
giratha,* so the whole world is blessed with this work 
on account of Jayantpal. ” 


Mukundraj was a follower of the school of 
S’ankaracharya and a profound scholar of Vedant 
(Philosophy of the Soul). He preached one-ness of the 
Supreme Soul with the Individual Soul, and exhorted 
the people to free the Soul from the bonds of worldly 
existence and, by realizing one-=ness, to attain true 


*The King who led the river Ganges down through 
the mountains on to the sea. 
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~ knowledge, so as to work their own salvation. Both 
_ the parts of the Vivek-Sindhu are devoted to the disqui- 
_ sition of this abstract theory of Vedant. The following 
small extracts from the fifth chapter of the first part 
_ and from the ninth chapter of the second part give an 
_ idea of the, theory: -- 


“siaiadame afitat | fefaa erect aret efaaar 
aa safear ada | wera seat | 


erent gfaaan | ef wart eam | 
ao aararfa ut waar | Hea 1 


HAAaA REAUaSH | WH ZEA HA AAT | 
qa aamaeaa waea | aa ara Fats 


URSA FRSA AAHIA | att AAI AAT Dat | 
arfaa afna=ar satfa | nantes sf” 


Tr:—“When one takes recourse to worldly differentiation 

; (a5), then there is a misconception of the real nature 

of the Supreme Spirit and the result is immeasurable 

~ Ignorance, whereby the Supreme Spirit is covered over 

with a coating of egoism. Just as hands, feet and other 

3 limbs are but several parts of one body, so the innume- 

rable phenomena of Maya (Illusion ) are the produets 

of Ignorance. It is well-known that as Knowledge 

__ assumes several conceptions, so Ignorance assumes several 
zo - deceptions. - 


iz 
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“ aragt ange fer ait | safe atarert eT att) 
aa aa anne ert | searant | 
WSR HAW | Tafa ars araraet tb - 
ae weai aca faatt | aaf fore = 
garnets weat| qafa we aifeat aaeat | 
vey Ua acral | aquarfa @ 1 
aaa agfa ufes | aa atfeaifa ve Stas pb 
apf qart faarfas | aazrate | 
aq upfa aa fear | feearftfa arar aa | 
at Het arar Safed | ta aTfHs ov. 

x =e x x 

ar ad = axa | walet waa fa fire | 
a arora afada | waa o |i 
gga svat | Haw sata st | 
& arora aaqt | waa wa Fi 
ner uxa warica | 2a Fae aahs weer 
aqq facrara fra | a ot Ag || ” 


Trs:—‘Just as water itself assumes the forms of waves, 


so the Supreme Spirit assumes different images in the 
form of 174. As the same gold appears in the forms 
of different ornaments, howsoever skilfully made, so the 


: 


same Spirit appears in the various forms of the Creation. 
TE we watch a tree from the root, we find the same one 


tree taking the form of various branehés; when we watch. 
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“it from the extremities, we suppose the branches to ba 
‘different. But in truth tle tree is all one and the same, 
only, there is:the difference in the parts. So it is with the 
‘Supreme Spirit; it is really the same; only, different 
oviews give it different appearances, * X X Those that 
realise this oneness are themselves embodiod in the Supreme 
Brahma.When the 494 disappears, the pure spirit remains 
‘behind, shining brilliantly, divested of the darkness of 
the 19 ( Differentiation ). ” 


faafsy being a systematic disquisition on an 
‘abstruse subject, it is not proposed to givo here too 
“many extracts from it. The whole work may be said ta 
» be a short summary of the Upasiarede, the well-known 
Sanskrit essays on Vedunt. 


WHat is also a Vedantic lecture consisting of 
fourteen chapters. The whole poem contains about three 


hundred -stanzas in Owi metre. Like the @a%ity it is 
‘also a discourse on TAG. 


Mukundraj is of opinion that it is absolutely 
mMecessary for a disciple to choose a proper 3% (religious 
master) and that then only can he know the Te 
under his guidance. He says in the concluding chapter of- 
qa — 


4 freq aera Ber Aw | ast a arr aarraa | 
“ SXIAT CARTIAT BIA | araAaT |) 


~. 
Si 
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@ faca wa wud | waa frfeearii aawara | 
MSA THA A TATIA | AYA TUT ll ~ 
afaqat st arsat | aat weasel a dla Hedi- 
aat | at azgaar sara | renifa a 2 1 


ara wat aE atau | atgeat wit stage | 
arét arc darfan | aa atet a 

aaa aaal creat | ee wat at wiet | 

att waraia eqeET Tel | waat F i 


agt wat gen | afae ferdt cz a 
qe HT AT ara | ar a aa | ” 


Trs:-—“ Make up your mind to be free from the 
delusion of Samsara ( worldly life ) and to attain. 
salvation. If you wish to realise the nature of the 
Supreme Spirit, have recourse to one of the paths 
(34) which lead to it. Do not waste your life in — 
idleness. He who is idle in this matter cannot attain sal- 
vation even at the end of Time and he cannot be called 
a true pupil of ihe Guru ( master ). Cling with all your 
heart to your Guru; follow his advice and do nothing 
else: Even then you will easily realise the Supreme Spi- - 
rit. Act in such a way that the master’s favour to you - 
may increase day by day; never act in such a way that 
he may ever get displeased.” 


be 


In both the works the author expatiates oma 
theme of abstract philosophy, and therefore they contain 
neither pathos nor happy constructions, They are in fact 


q 
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no poetry in the modern sense of the word, but rather 

_ systematic discourses in verse on a religious topic; only, prose 

had not yet made its appearance at this stage of national 

literature, and hence instead of being composed in prose, 

they were composed in verse. Both the works, however, 

display fine specimen of similes, Johnson says that in 

didactic poetry, of which the great ‘purpose is instruc- 

tion, a simile may be praised which illustrates, though 

it does not ennoble. This remark equally holds good 

of a discoursive poem, and similes that present the 

_ subject in a clearer view, are commendable. From 

this point of view Mukundraj’s poems are certainly a 

valuable acquisition. 

The saint deserves a compliment for another reason 

also and that is that he for the first 

_ His services time threw open to the Maharashtra 
in throwing open 

the Vedant to public at large what had been to them 

| — for centuries a forbidden fruit. Vedant 

was so long believed to have been 

intended for those only that knew Sanskrit, most of 

_ them, Brahmins, Mukundraj boldly pushed aside the 

cover under which the secret treasuresof the Upanishads 

lay and the general ~public of the succeeding genera- 

tions could profit themselves by perusing them, with- 

out any distinction of caste. A  deepseated foundation 

was laid for the gradual eyolution of Maharashtra from 

~ pocial iniquities, and the structure continued being erected, 

though by fits and starts, by the succeeding saints of 

the nation, as we shall presently seo, ‘ 


CHAPTER IV. 
Dnyaneshwar. 


It has been observed in the preceding chapter 

that the literary efforts of Mukundraj 

Dnyaneshwar’s were solely devoted to the cause of 
teaching. : . 

Vedant; the same vein of thought 

was resumed after the lapse of about half a century by 

Diiyaueshwar with all the flight of his innate genius and 


learning, and also by Namdev with the inspiration of © 


his sincere devotion. For real happiness, a man must 
realise how infinitesimal and insignificant a unit he is 
in this vast Creation, whichis nothing but a manifestation 
of the Supreme Being in various forms, and he must 
continuously cultivate the spirit of contentment in his 
innermost heart. This is the substance of what Vedant 
preaches. Material well-being in life, as a rule, does not 
put us in the line of thinking in this direction, but on 
the contrary, pushes us further and further away from 
the realisation of this great doctrine. We find that it is 
very often some adversity, some untoward event in life 
that sets a man a-thinking in the right direction, and 
such constant thinking ultimately conduces to his  spiri- 
tual elevation; then the man knows himself, is contented 
within himself and feels happy by himself. Such being 
the importance of the doctrine, the long train of 
Maratha poets from Mukundaj down to Vaman Pandit 
have deyoted to it a considerable part of their labour 


4 
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and have shed upon it some light of their owo, im 
2 greater or less degree. What Dnyaneshwar, together 


with his worthy brothers and sister have dono in this 


- connection will be presently seen. 


MAA, otherwise called Ma or God of knowledge, 
was born in the year 1193 of the Sak 
era i.e. 1271 A. D. He had twe 
brothers, MaSara and @9az4 and one sister, wlale. 


His early life. 


~ They were all religious devotees. [4%7%94, their father, was 


a 48441 Brahmin living in a village near the town of 
—-Sfesia or Paithan. He led an ascetic life from his child- 


- 


oo) ee Trae | 
ve i 


_ hood and wandered from place to place in holy _ pilgri- 
mage. In this course of life ho visite] 41%, where he 
was requested by a respectable Brahmin of that place te 


marry his daughter. The request was complied with and 


@AAIAE was married to fzeda. Worldly cares were, 
however, a burden to his naturally ascetic mind and he 
therefore soon entered the life of a 44lat ( recluse ). He 
took this step against the wishes of his wife and henee 
his religious master ATqadlat of Benares, when he 


came to know it, advised him to go back to W@@i and re 


sume Zetalaa ( worldly life). In obedience to the 
master’s adyice, f4Z4q went back to Alandi and reverted 


_ to worldly life; but the other Brahmins of that place 
excommunicated him, saying that a recluse could not lIe- 


oe ; 
pray a 
Z Be 
oa 
e 


ile ro-enter worldly life. f47%9a did not mind his 
~~ excommunication and lived the life of a pious devotee 
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worshipping, meditating and praying to God. It was 
during this period that fafaaa, gaz, aimaza and 
HBAs were born. It is said that they were born learned, 
and even while young, they were superior to grown-up 
pandits in point of knowledge and reasoning. As the 
parents were excommunicated, the boys remained without 
the usual ceremonies of wearing sacred thread &e. 


iagaId tried his best to get himself and his family re- 
admitted within the pales of his community, but to no 
purpose. The husband and wife at last went away to 
WaT in despondency and left the children at Alandi to 
take care of themselves. The Bralimins of Alandi told 
the boys to go to Paithan and said that if the Brahmin 
community of that place declared them fit according to 
the Shastras to be taken back, they would be taken into 
the community. But the latter were as obdurate as 
their friends at Alandi and would not yield. At last 
some miraculous events* brought about by Dnyandev, 
as we hear related to this day, convinced the bigoted 
Brahmins of the purily of the children and they were at 
length ro-admitted and freed from persecution. 


On their way from Alandi to Paithan, the brothers 
and sister halted at Tryambakeshwar 


His later life. ‘ a ~ a 
on the river Godavari, when [laiqalq 


™ e. g. making a buffalo repeat the Vedas and 


reviving a dead man. Whatever the truth may be in 
such miracles, they are surely well suited to confirm the 
faith of the masses in the saints, 


ee 
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was favoured with eI ( religious instruction ) by 
afeaiata. (afar imparted the JA to his brothers and 
sister and thus became their 34 thenceforth. We find 
fatal mentioned as J& in some places in the writings of 
wid@q. Though they were young—too young, apparently, 
even to read Vedantic works, much more so to reflect 
upon them—they acquired a mastery over the subject 
which an ordinary man can never aspire to attain even 
after close study of several years. They all died by 
premature death and yet, in the short span of life allot- 
ted to them, they worked wonders. Poet Moropant says 
of them in reverence and admiration :— 


arat faafa eft a sraa aaaza alge | 
fam gat; quear aifaaas ear wat oa i 


siaaa died in S’ak year 1215 at the age of only 22; 
aaa, awAaza and FAA followed shortly at eMually 
early ages. 


Dnyaneshwar’s writings. 


Dnyaneshvar’s works are all devoted to the exposi- 
tion of metaphysical topics. His principal work is 
arate aI ( Light of substance ) commonly called ai@at 
from the name of the author, and is a commentary on. 
the celetrated a7nazia’. It consists of eighteen chapters, 
as many as the original Sanskrit work does; but its 
volume is much greater and covers over 9000 couplets 
in Owi metre, while the original Gita consists of about 
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700 stanzas only. The 4aagict which is the pith of 
Sanskrit works on Vedant and had so long been read and 
understood only by a few Brahmins that studied Sang- 
krit, was now thrown open by Wa@a to the masses of 
Maharashtra. It is written in simple style with many 
similes and metaphors so devised as to elucidate the 
abstract topics; and though its language is archaic and 
some of the words used are now otsolete and sound 
quaint to the ears after six centuries, it is largely read 
by persons taking an interest in Vedantic lore. His 
AAAI, AKATAT, and Fis are also disquisitions om 
abstract subjects, Of these, Hadig4a is an able work 
consisting of nearly 1000 stanzas and is a substance of 
the 9% in brief. Besides these works, ( w424 has 
composed many 44s on moral as well as metaphysical 
topics. All of his works are intellectual productions 
of a very high order, and it is but natural that the 
reader going through them should be | surprised hew 
a youth of twenty could show so keen an insight 
and so minute a power of observation. A few small 


uotations will give an idea of waa4’s compositions. 
q £ Pp 


Speaking of the importance of faith in God irres- 
pective of birth or creed, S144% has the following com- 
mentary on the adyice of God Krishna to Arjun:— 
“ant guifaat dawn a sat | 


afasiea avit sarar | 
Sqerarat arsar | Bla Bi Ararat i 
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Si Sa azar arar | afesqr st ara | 
GE ura aret oarar | att ares @ | - 


HIATT ATs | HTS srrat aaarz | 
ra HUTA WIAs | sta aT || 


aaa aitat ares | trat afaar get WS | 
ai aia Got Fes | are Fa 

aa eae F aaa ara ge arfa ates | 
Sa avte ant arta | att staf are 


aa atfaar watato | wat a fara | 
war zat att ara | veal He i” 

Tr:—‘ My friend ! why need you purity of birth ? Do 
not praise respectability of family. Don’t boast of learning; 
so too don’t boast of having beauty or youth. If there be 
no devotion to me, it is all useless. Ears without corn in a 
cornfield though hanging dense; a town without population 
howsoever grand-looking; antl a dry lake howsoever large 
are good for nothing. If a miserable man meets another 
as miserable in a forest, what is tlie use of the latter to 
him ? A tree having flowers that will not bear fruit is 
of no avail. So it is with greatness and nobility of birth 
without devotion to me. It is like a body having all the 
limbs but no life, no better than a stone.” 

How suggestive are the similes of a dry lake, a 
desolate city and a tree bearing flowers that will not bear 
fruit | Likewise the following passage in tho twelfth: 
chapter dealing with the virtues of a saint contains 
®yually happy similes:— 
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“St wat qata ag | Zara Ans aret | 
° Yee 

Aly wt wat aret | Barat We Il 


Zana wwtzyr | waar wastes | 
2 aidta afase | ager Fat 1 
ai trara te arg | tar ila are | 
@ A Fen HIG | sry T ar i 
mga Taw ee | carat fag dtiafa are t 
wh e ~: 
ta anf m He | ata Fa 0 
aa wataat qaarat | waver wat | 
HI Vat | aren AT il 
arf al aru aq | am wieta a at 
Ba ga wr | aref war 
agian amc | yar se fair | 
aarfa frervare | saist a I 
Qar wa wraz | aw fHarata ae | 
Zat Aa aHS | ST HIT Il 

> 4 x x 


amt sara are | Sararat arat aret | 
fiqfast det | after oe il 


qiffaar gRe Herat | wefHRar wAiart wrear | 
= aafs ar vicar) eta Har | 


a a@israar ara aret | Hi sraut Aut Het 1 
arat wef aivet | 2 ga Far i 
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a att faas | oret amrafa are! 
arat cat ee | Tehe wat ” 


T'v:—“He bears no enmity to any being, and in him 
there is no scope for duality as in the case of life+spirit. 


The earth gives shelter to the good and the bad alike; 


the breath of lifo instils vitality in the body of a king 


as well as a pauper; water quenches the thirst of a cow 


and a tiger alike. So is he well-disposed and merciful 
to all. He is free from egoism and treats happiness 


and misery alike. He is always contented within himself 


oe 


as the ocean is, for ever, full with water without the 
aid of the rains. I love such a devotee as dearly as my 
own life. These are only some of his traits. x 
x x 0 Partha, there is not a vestige of hatred 
in his heart; he is alike towards the friend and the foe. 
A lamp sheds light to men of the home as well as to 
strangers; a tree offers shade to one who strikes it with 
an axe as well as to one who has reared it; a sugar-cane 
is equally sweet to one who has grown it and to one 


who mercilessly presses juice out of it, ” 


Such are the traits of Ml#4%’s commentary on the 
Gita. He is not satisfied with mere trinslation, but explains 


the matter by means of impressive and happy analogies 


from nature. Hach idea conveyed in a few words in the 
original is explained in several stanzasin the commentary; 
for instance, we find in the 13th chapter, the one single 
word Sil (absence of pride) explained by means of the 
followiug seven couplets: — 
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aft gaurd? fraara | atra el a ES | 
eutfaarara | ate War i 

arat ac we | arate St SiHe | 

ahaa via? | Aatfa Fat 1 


asqal Stat a Sarat | eaatfa Hrat waHaT I 
SI MBH Gat At carat | Arai Sra 

ay acartral F Wet | RB arecr SEs Wet 
Hwa atal | aaearftat | 


aracuaiafa we | aagat wet Ae 
aft afeaurst 22 1 afeart Fa | 


aga a aval |) weer a ercat | 
fraan facat | aazeiat 


AA WATT Sit | araaq ecw | 
aa ata arfaat | qasra 1 


On a minute observation it will be seen that 
as from the 4984 to the Sql, so from the al to the 
84% metre is an easy transitiou; there is only a slight 
difference in the rhymings. 344% composed some of his 


verses in the 447 metre. From his miscellaneous Abhangs 


we quote the following in illustration of his high moral 
teaching: — 


susitat aart | arger ara Set | 
at ara aeret |) Aafs Fer 
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ar sara tact | At ge sic wa ATH 
aft waa F amt | we Aug ari 
RARIAACATIAAY DH | AST ATT Avi || 
at at me ae oat | afad Bar i 
facar arét qiar | an afes Har i 
Ww wt aver | wat Aa | 

Ssae arfas first | Har ar amere az! 
MT args asazt | afta aref i 
aa attat fawar | aa ate art ffeai i 
He wat arfiar | ga Ait 11 

traiet Seat | ate a oat war ait I 
aal Wet Aa Hart | Ala ava | 

aq ay aia ated | ana afas oer | 
ZUISaAT Geyer | Btwag Aart Il 
aasaat vat | gaat Zaria ais 
att date AUT | aeeer Har I 

aa faqaaa 1 att fea 1 

g:a utfrat aga | att arae az I! 
qeatfs a We | aiaat Ser | 

Bical ACA | AAT=AT | 

aaaa Fat | ACAT AeaTaT Arar | 
avta air aica | waat | 


Tr:—* A man, when he is born in this world, bocomes 
his own enemy, He calls his body ‘I’ and the wife, 
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children and wealth ‘ Mine’, not knowing that these are 
only a prey to Time, the great Destroyer. He does not 
know that he is bound down by the ties of Desire, Anger, 
Pride and Envy, and delights, like a mad man, in saying 
'*T? and ‘ Mine’. The tie of attachment is deceptive. A 
parrot perching on a pipe ( set to catch him ) does not 
think of flying away, though he is quite free. A fish 
swallows the bait and is caught by the hook; and the 
struggle is of his own making. Objects of the senses are 
sweet at first but tho wretch has to suffer misery in the 
long run, Just as mere ashes cannot be blown into fire, 
so he, who is skilled merely in words relating to Brahma 
does not acquire the true knowledge thereof. If vyows, 
penances, gifts, religious pilgrimages and prayers are for 
earning livelihood, it is sheer hypocrisy. Just as a thirsty 
man sces a river of mirage from a distance and runs for 
water in vain, so it is in the case of sensual pleasures. 
They are not fora man’s good; he afterwards suffers 
misery on their account; yet he is not restored to his self— 
presence. He runs on and on without looking behind; he 
goes to and fro in life. Dnyandev says, you can attain 
the great Brahma only after you go through the necessary 
practical training for several births.” 


It is necessary to make here a passing mention of 

the controversy carried on some years 

One or two tthe ago whether there was only one poet 
— _ of the name of 4&4 or two of dif- 


ferent dates. Mr. Bhingarkar is of the former opinion while 
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~ Mr. C.V. Vaidya holds the latter view. ‘he question scems 
7 to havo arisen from the apparent ditlerence in style be- 
tween B48 and other works on ihe ono hand and some 
Abhangs &e. attributed to 4% on the other hand. The 
E ‘style of the former seems to be old while that of the — 
| Abhangs &e. appears to bo comparatively of a later 
date. But in absence of convincing proof it is not safe 
+o conclude from this that the authors were two different 
x persons of the same name, 


. n > : 
iiZWala is reputed to. have written some work and 
> placed it at the feet of god Vithoba, but 
| Hisbrothersand what that work was is not certaim 
~ -sister. j = 

aivaza has compose] some «bangs. 


< . : S 
| mag is the author of many «abhangs. She remained 
unmarried and was only Sixteen at her death. She was 
. exceedingly pious and saintly in her life. Once upon @ 


Te 


time, Wal was angry with her for some reason or other, 
. and so he shut himself up in a room and would not open the 
door. aamlas requested him to open the door by means o£ 
Pthe following instructive abhang:— 


= 
— 
Se 
Ste 


4 asadt at Bt | ast SAS arA-aTT I 


= aa Ag ses | AA-Fleaq Aar>s | 
2 ata vat aca | war aret afar i 


é 


atta He aa | a AAT As II 


. Wt waa FarMAt | art aw a4-Tait 
= Bat aa Ft | art TaSr aravatr | 
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ait waa warar | are sacra waar | 
fara ars aedt | Sage sera rot |i 

RsIVEa AS HU | al ararat TweaA | 
fava ataa sit | arét TaSt Aravacr |! 


7'r:—“Show mercy, O Dnyaneshvar, and open the door. 
He who wants to be a saint’ must tolerate the words of 
the people. He alone is great who has no pride in him; 
and where there is greatness, there is sympathy. To 
¥vhom to show anger ? We are all the great Brahma 
that pervades everything. Expand tlie range of your view 
and open the door, O Dnyneshver. A Yogi possesses a holy 
heart and forgives the faults of the people. If the world 
is on fire, water must flow from the mouth of a saint. If 
a saint is pained at the words of others, he should regard 
them in the light of advice. The whole Universe is an | 
evolution of the Supreme Brahma. Open the door, O - 
Doyaneshver. ” 


How sensible and philosophical advice this and 
that from a girl of fifteen ! This is admirable. 


Such are the valuable services of 49% and his 
brothers and sister to the cause of Marathi Literature, 


CHAPTER V. 
Namdey. 


Namdev is said to have been born in the year 
1192 of the S’ak era i. e. 1270+ A. D- 
Namdev's family. His father Damashet was a tailor by 
caste, and lived in a small village eal- 
_ ‘led Narsi on the river Krishna near Karhad. Namdev had 
a large family consisting of his parents, sons, daughters 
inlaw and others, as we find enumerated in the fol 
lowing Abhang:-— 
woe tials st araaar | 
QIal ATAT HIT AIT SH Il 
att Farar afar fast ata oa 
seas afaa cara dat u 
ZlSsle WISTS BRAT Brace | 
alat Gar Wel arareaz it 
feaig & Bxt arnare afeoit | 


wet frat wal arat carat it 


He was in poor circumstances, but lived a pious 

and saintly life. He used to sing pray- 

His life. ers to God with earnest devotion ix 
his very childhood. He was considered to 


{ Dr. Bhandarker is of opinion that he lived about 
or after tho cnd of the fourteenth century. (Vaishuavism, 
Shaivism “Mc. p. 92 ). 
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bo an inearnation of 3g, the or Sv-aevoteo of god Krishna.. 
He was a disciplo ef Visoba Khechar, a pupil of g14@4’s. 
Namdev was a contemporary of Dnyaneshvar and 
they both together went ia a pilgrimage to the holy 
placzs in the north and the south of India, in company 
with many other saints of the time, such as ajqqraret 
MUST and awa Has mentioned in the wamlana of 
aeiadea. It is remarkable in this incident that Sl4¢a4, — 
2a Brahmin, mixed frecly with these pious men, though 
of low castes, in spile of the superstitious prejudices of © 
the Brahmin community. In a few days after Namdev © 
‘returned from his holy traveis, he departed from © 
this world in the S’ak year 1272 at the advanced age 
of eighty. 
. Throughout his life Namdev never cared a bit for 
lis worldiy affairs; he solely minded 
His mother’s re- hig own 44 to God. Gonai, his 
gmonstrances. 
mother and Rajai, his wife were tired 
of this indifference of Namdev, and very often expostula- 
ted with him, but in vain. We find Gonai’s fond remon 
stances in the following Abhang:— 


a 


Tore FER AEG Bist Pafra | 
a6 It HA Tefsat yy 
watal SH aaarat Fut 
q aw arereat seat i 
wa aT YI esG aizat | 
aaraTa faat vigta 
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aa H waeclt cars at wret | 
wl aa me wet aaa tl 


ara wal Sat Sthaerer Answer | 
Sata Sst Hel area it 


WHA Att Heat Giz wit | 
at an faattt are Fra II 

WATS FEN Altar Ft asze wes | 
qt cat gefas aurefea 1 


Tr:—“ Oh Nema! , ” says Gonai, “ Leave off this 
madness ( after God ); why do you knowingly ruin our 
house ? See how the children of other people behave 
themselves; you are indeed a light (?) to the whole 
family ! Happy are those whoso sons and daughtersinlaw 
live in peace. But my unlucky one thinks of Pandurang 
(God). Those who follow Pandarang have nothing 
left to them; he is no God, but a house—taker. Oh Nama! 
your devetion to Pandurang is not like what ° others 
practise; it ends in the ruin of the house. He who 
lived by committing theft in Gokul, what can lie give 
you? Oh Nama! says Gonai, this is not good; you 
have simply ruined the house together with the family,” 


Rajai, his wife, also complains of the ways of her 
husband and his friends in a similar tone of despair in 
these wordsi— 


wax aiat wa erat | araarat araz 
UPNHISIT Wat wat | stfariaga AS ara ti 
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Fenat aar defcurar | made Feat | 
wret aig wrurare | wiger eaten saret we Il 
SMa ASB WIE || Fe UCAS BT BE i 


Tr:—“All become mad and dance in joy. They fall 
at each otherse feet; they are lost to the world. They cry 
aloud ‘ O God of Pandhari! come over’ and shake 
their heads in joy. Why has the simple Gonabai, my — 
motherinlaw, given birth to such a stone ? He has made 
friends with God; but what shall I do, says Rajai. ” 


After a time, however, his mother, wife and other 
members of his family realised the importance of Nam- 
dev’s devotion and preaching and were thenceforth con- 
tented with poor but devout life. They also composed 
some Abhangs later on. 


salats was a4 ’s maidservant. While only a 

girl, she was handed over to the cara 

His maidservant of Damashet by her father, and did 
Janabai. : - Zs é 

menial services at Namdev’s house. She 

_ was the most profited by Namdev’s preachings; she well 

understood and appreciated hig philosophical talk and 

wrote many Abhangs herself. 


Namdev’s Writings. 


Namdey is said to have written a hundred crores 
of abhangs ( MaHiat 77 » As the tradition goes, he 
once learnt at Pandharpur that eqs wrote Vaid se 


a 
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and took a vow in presence of God Vithoba to write am 
equal number of Abhangs himself. ‘The following ubhang 
of Tukaram says how the number was made up and how 
the remainder of the one hundred crores was composel 
by Tukaram himself:— 


fvar araatzt ania ata aizt | 
ufara art faaet sari 

ata aizt sia aorgar are | 
CACHGaAA BAIA aT |! 

ata Hlzt ania arirarat afaar | 
Saat careafaar feaatwat |i 


ata atzt aaa fasrar aver | 
Wate Wet Vara at il 


Hela! arta aier afea afta Ret | 
gata grt dae at il 
UA Rat swUT sa arta Atari 
qua fasarsr Alaa it 
aang wax taredt Her 
‘Sa Aca aasats || 
aia Bat ava carseat | arcit | 
3a ANTM wsswis | 
BIS WEI, AA Aractié | 
afaca @ arat fez faz ater | 
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uy Blet Ta Tara wa “fear | 
lzt ZIat Hal ATSAITT tI 


URUSAL SA ATH Bet | 
afaar wazt araarat |! 


Tal Fast BT Holt HF TAT | 
uatal at SH afaaar ti 


That he has written hundreds of Abhangs there is 
no doubt. He had real poetic genius in him, and though 
he possessed no learning like Dnyaneshvar, he could 
compose abhangs off-hand. Only some of his abkangs 
are now to be found. His style is perfectly simple but 
elear and forcible. His writings display earnest devotion 
and stern philosophy, to elucidate which he sometimes 
borrows fitting similes from every—-day life. The follow- 
ing quotation will illustrate how philosophical his 
advice is:- 


Ulz Welt! Haat Bara | 
Soqal arqrmag aat || 


faarfzat gar gindt await | 
Tas Bar at est i 


na Hat == weat treat | 
ait a araet faa ver i 


UUIzaT Hit Vo Fat atrai } 
Ay wsqVyr a 
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_fafea aaia avt ar ara | 
el TTSrHTat AT Are I 


2a ufuata a acrar fact | 
ait tatat Tata 


aagia stfa aaictar aa | 
Wa Aaa ett aa |) 
aat wat an tadtai gat | 
aiziat Tarat awTarat |! 
aq TIUITAT aa His Fat | 
wa aetaat zz at | 
aa ager faadte Fa | 
sizing aa ma arat | 
faat aval aIeat atat a Aro | 
ainadt @T RA AIEAT II 


Tr:—“Regard other women (than your. wife) as if your 
mother and regard wealth as if stones: be dumb day and 
night and do not even look at these. Ifyou make your 
mind steady, you will attain the highest goal. Sacrifice 
your life for the sake of others and look upon others’ 
pain as if your own. Be contented for ever, for you have 
io go to tho next world some day. Do not be prond; 
be indifferent and free from desires. Be always fond of 
the company of ths good and devoutiy sing prayers to 
God. Look upon all creatures with an even eye and 
keep aloof from the troubles of worldly existence. The 
Almighty God is at all places and at all times; be 
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-devoutly attached to Him day and night. Whenever you 
meet saints, fall down at their feet first. O Nama ! if 


you do this, you will surely attain salvation; this is what 
my mind tells me, ” 


We may quote another small abhang of his te 
-show how sanguine he is in his faith. 


ae arat azar tel | wigcat arar arat 
ain a7 ast eaur | am gaat teftarar tt 
aqaat at ame ara | gaat waeta Fa tl 
ATAT FEN PWT TiAl | Her wr areat Arar it 


Tr:-“ Whether my body fall.or stand, my faith im 
God Pandurang shall be firm. In thy name, O lord of 
Pandhari, do I swear that I shall by no means leave 
Thy feet. Thy auspicious name shall be in my mouth and 
ancessant love of Thee shall be in my heart. “ O Lord 
Keshav,” says Nama, “This is the vow I have taken and 
I solicit Thee to keep me stead-fast in it. ” 


The following out of the abhangs composed by 
@iziat, Namdev’s son, is worth quoting for it shows thaf 
the son was in no way inferior to the father in saintliness-- 


ara ufsad HUT Haar | AMAT Aa HK AA 

Aa wa ATG arcray | fagar aiaia ats TAU 
faced Hua Tara laa | wa *F aiga Weiers it 
caress Hat fasat THAT | Salat Tare Harare ie 
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war vigtat acr a faatc | sacr ar ae wafer 


Fee tadat arar sere | wer a aa fagaa ti 


aa aifSsaar aur era Ha | afar eet wa ate eth 


Tr:-“Sing God’s praises with devotion and free your 
mind from Desire. Food, water, mind and everything is 
God Narayan; there is nothing beyond Him. Pray to 
God without any Desire and without any fears regarding 
the body. Lo! how desperately a warrior fights in a 
battle without caring for his life: have such firm faith 
in God and then you will cross the ocean of worldly 
existence. Cross that ocean and plant your flag on the 
ether shore. This miracle you could do because of 
Vitthal. He who has attained to God stands in want of 
nothing. Keep your mind upright, above all, says Gonda.” 


The whole family of ajqzq like the whole family 
of W444, were ardent devotees and born poets. 


Many other saints of fame were born about this 
time, the more notable among them being Wal Haq, ARE 
ant, ae da, FAga and Walyat and his wife. They 
were devotees of God Vithoba of Pandharpur, and used 
to recite abhangs ete in exer many of them of their 
own composition. 

Here we come to the end of the First Period, . 
of which the chief characteristics are aeaqicmasia 
( Knowledge of the Supreme Spirit ) and ara. 
( Devotion to God ). | 


CHAPTER VI. 
Second Period, 


Eknath. 


The Second Period of Marathi Literature opens 

with Eknath. He was born at Pratish- 

aos early than or Paithan onthe river Godavari 
in S’ak year 1471, 1. ©, 1548 A. D. 

He was a Deshasth Brahmin by. caste. Suryanarayan 
and Rukminibai were his father and mother 


respectively. Eknath lost both his parents in child- 
hood and was brought up by his old grandfather 
‘Chakrapani, who spared no pains on his account. He 


taught Eknath reading and writing and also the Vedas. 
Eknath was an intelligent boy of a quiet temper and was 
yery fond of attending Kathas (rhapsodies) and of listening 
to the narration of lives of saints like Dnyandev and Nam- 
dey. This instilled into his mind the idea of himself be- 
coming one like the saints and he used often to brood 
as to how he could attain that distinction. While he was 
once indulging dn such reveries in a temple, he felt as if he 
heard a voice exhorting him to approach Janardan Swami 
of Deogad (Daulatabad) who would give him what ke wanted. 


Janardan Swami was a minister to the Mahommedan 

king of Daulatabad and was a man of 

acquaintance ; = 

a Semardag great piety. He was a follower of —_ 

S wami. karacharya and was one of the pupils of 


the famous saint 4182 Attadl of Ganaga- 


Lil th Opal yg 


ae 


© mis Mabie) Cstebapeen si 5 


Re te eee ce a 


ee ee | 
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pur. He was so particular of his religious offerings and 
p Prayers that even the Mahommedan king whom he served, 
gave consideration to his religious lifeand observed every 
Thursday as a court holiday in order that Janardan 
Swami might be able to worship his deity Dattatreya om 
- that day without any distraction. He always took caro 
to spare a few hours for his usual meditation and religious 
ceremonies in spite of all the sundry duties that his ex- 
alted position laid upon his shoulders, In accordance with 


the miraculous inspiration, Eknath set out one early 
morning for Daulatabad. There was much hesitation im 
his mind for several days, for he was very unwilling to 
throw his grand parents into the pangs of separation. But 
at last he did make uphismind. After a few days’ journey 
: Eknath reached Daulatabad and proceeded straightway inte 
the hall in which his future religious master Janardan 
Swami was sitting engrossed in perusing some official 
papers. After a few minutes when the minister raised his 
head, he saw this little boy standing in front of him 
and asked him who he was and what he wanted. Encour- 
aged by the sweet manners ard kind words of the great 


man, Eknath explained the purpose that had brought 
him, to which the Swami replied by promising that he 
would initiate him into the secret knowledge of Brahma 
when he would prove himself worthy of the same, Eknath 
consented and remained under ihe Swami’s tutelage. 
_ He served his master with great zeal and energy. The 
story goes that once upon a time while Janardan Swami 
was perfectly absorbed in @AIlA4 (meditation of the Supreme 


- 
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Spirit) an hostile force arrived all of a sudden before the 
wery gate of thecity and the king issued an order to 
his minister and general, Janardan Swami to go forth 
and repel the force at once. Rather than interrupt his 
master’s alia, Eknath, then only 20 years of age 
thought it proper to go forth himself instead. There was 
no time to lose and he at once pushed forward at the 
head of his force, soon repelled the attack and came 
back triumphant. Eknath also assisted the minister some 
times in his clerical duties and spent his leisure hours 
in studying diverse topics and in discussing difficult 
metaphysical questions with the Swamw, whereby he ac- 
quired uncommon learning and profound insight into the 
doctrines of Vedant. 
Several years passed in this way and the long- 
looked-for time for initiation ( TI@W ) 
See | Swami’s arrived at last. Eknath was entrusted 
by his venerable master with the task 


of preparing accounts for him, and while casting the 
same, he came across a mistake of one pice. The two 
sides did not give the same balance and, as the tradition 
goes, Eknath was trying to discover the mistake for hours 
together with close attention. Janardanpant awoke in the 
flead of night and was surprised to find his pupil so 
busy with his papers that he did not even notice 
his master standing by his side. The mistake was 
found at last and Eknath broke into ecstasies of joy. 
The Swami saw that this was the right occasion and 
said to him, “ Your attetion was perfectly devoted to 
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the purpose of finding out the mistake in accounts and 

: you found it out at last;.if you likewise devote your 
mind to meditation of the Supreme Spirit, you will surely 
be successful in disabusing your mind, in course of time, 
of the deceptive ‘‘ Maya ”. This little piece of advice, 
offered at the nick of time, touched Eknath to the inner- 
most core and he followed it with all his heart. 


After receiving JETZT (initiation)from Janardanpant 
in the usual manner, Eknath started on 
Eknath’s later tour of holy pilgrimage, in accor- 
life. ‘ : 
dance with the common practice of 
those days. He visited many holy places including Benares, 
_ Prayag, Ayodhya, Badrinath and Dwarka and thea, in 
j pursuance of his master’s wishes, spent the rest of his life 
at Paithan in company of his aged grandparents, who 
had so long been left uphappy owing to the pain of 
separation. A Brahmin of Bijapur of good family gave 
his daughter in marriage to Eknath. She was named 
fsa He now passed his days in worshipping God, 
as well as iu delivering sermons in the Purwns to the 
people. His sermons were open to the public, including 
- low caste persons also, and were largely attended. He died 
in S’ak year 1531 at Paithan. He left behind him one 
gon, who, by his Sanskrit learning, made himself well 
- known by the name of Hari Pandit in Benares, and two 
E- _ daughters named #zaigand amas. aigatz otherwise called 
@isiaig was the mother of away, one of the famous 


poets of the Third Period. 
4 
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‘pened 


Eknath had truly realised oneness of Spirit im © 


the whole Creation. He bestowed on 


His teaching and 


ee the masses, without distinction, the 


os valuable benefit of Sanskrit lore, not — 
only by rendering it in vernacular but also by — 


explaining to them the samo in his sermons. 


Like his great predecessor 3l4@4, he was a practical social 


reformer and cared very little for the remonstrances of — 


the bigoted Brahmins of the time including his own 
son. His home was quite ready to offer hospitality to 


the poor and the helpless, of whatever caste or creed. 


Once upon a time on a day of Srruddha ceremony in — 
honour of his ancestors, he had invited some Brahmins — 


to dine with him; but before they were served, a hungry 
man of low caste came and begged alms, and Eknath 
satisfied him with a portion of the food prepared for the 


invited Brahmins. The latter resented this sort of 


precedence given to the outcaste and refused to dine with 


him after the outcaste; but hon ever forsook his magnani— 


hang afin 


mous principles to please the coiceited Brahmins. He — 
fas charitable, forgiving and free from pride, and posse- — 


ssed many other stirling ascetic virtues. He advised his 


gudience to continue the 33ita a ( Action ) with 
aaa ( contentment ) and preached equality of all 


castes; hence the Brahmins of the priest—craft hated him 


bitterly: but in spite of this, he went on in his own way. 
His sermons were very lucid and created an_ effective 
impression on the minds of the hearors. 
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Eknath has written his works chiefly ia the Owe 
metre. His principal works are way Uae, CHA 
WMA, ATA ATA, and e#aviicqdaz. Besides these, he 
has composed S4kA8S, FEUASS BAGS and some ubhangs 
eand padas. Of these, WMaaUAAN and eaaveiat = aro 
narrative compositions, the rest being metapliysical worke, 
devoted to the exposition of a2i@ or Philosophy. 1% 
WaT contains about 40000 couplets in Oiwi metre 
After composing 44 chapters of the ¥a%i@ Eknath felé 
that his end was drawing near and so he entrusted the 
task of finishing the work to his favourite pupil, "4, 

' who accomplished it with an ability and success, in no 
way inferior to that of his master. Eknath’s 444 is 
also a big work containing nearly 20000 Uwis. qiqia 
WAT and GHAldi AMAA are universally read and honoured. 
Having passed the prime of his youth in the midst of 
the Mahommedan court, Eknath knew Hindustani well 
and composed some of his miscellaneous 9%s (songs) in | 
that language. We also find traces of Hindustani words 

“here ard there in his compositions. Besides the valuable 
addition of these works to the store of Marathi literature, 
- Eknath has done another important service to its cause; 
“it was ho who carefully revised and published the great 

yaneshwarr i, e. Dnyaneshwar’s commentary in Marathi 
ov the Bhagwat—Giia. He collected some copies of that 
-old work from different sources, and preparing a syste- 
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matie work by their help, presented it to the public in ~ 
Sak year 1512 i. e. 300 years after that work was 
composed by Dnyaneshwar. Eknath had well mastered 
Dnyaneshwar’s 41ai42ifI%I before he undertook to compose 
metaphysical works, as is apparent from the following 
couplet in the 3lst Chapter of his aaa, 


“ opt Waleat Bint Fz | 
araraativar safes 


z ta cattt ares | 
azt ye T Asi” 


Trs:—-* Indeed Eka, servant of Janardan is simply — 
a silly cat, come before the dish ( of Vedant ) seeing 
the sweet dainties served out in it, by the light of the 
maraaziiaet lamp. ” 


Ekuath’s style of composition is simple and sweet. 

The words he uses are generally easy — 
His styleofcom- and of common use, rarely obsolete, — 
position. 

He had the power of composing verses 
on the spur of the moment. He never tried to attain art- 
istic beauty like Moropant by foreed composition. Moral 
and religious teaching being his chief object, his works are 
full of similes drawn from familiar objects, while some of 
his miscellaneous songs contain continued metaphors, The 
sentiments of 4% and 4&7 and at times YAz also are 
exquisitely represented in his narrative compositions. We. 
may quote here a few extracts for illustration, 
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When Rama set out on his long travels in the 
; southern forests, his wife Sita persisted in‘her request 
to accompany him there. Rama tried to dissuade her 
from such a difficult task, but Sita would not consent 
to remain behind in Ayodhya. The poet depicts the 
deep love betweea the husband and the wife in the fol- 
lowing simple but forcible words put in the mouth of 
Sita, who was chastity incarnate :— 
“ waa waai taHataes | 
Haze etal Trvazs 
fay a aa dad) 
Wia Ba aaalal || 
aa Bind awe | 
¢ at un 42 Gare 1 
Sw Ans Barre Wear | 
@:a aa aan acai hi 
ufa faze fan sta | 
ufa faaa fas faara i 
afa faa faa yan | 
aq fan a afaata i 
ufa faaat fanaa | 
afa faaat fantcandt i 
ufa faaat fasaifa 1 
4 aia saata car fam i 
ufa faaa fanaa | 
ala Tava adtaaa 4) 
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afs faa wraa 1 ‘ 


aq fan @ afaeta ir 
a aa Aral Aare | 

at ATH AA ANA | 
WIA ALHTAT TATA | 

eaaex wararet | 
Reaifa Gh aa-varT | 

- » 
qa aa fal ard ao Ii 


aia Urefaat AT | 
aah ACN AA Tar |! ” 


Trs:—* O Lord of the Raghus, if thou art near, 


the thorns of the forest will be robbed of their sting; then 
poison will be turned into nectar and JL shalt feel im- 
mense pleasure even while dwelling in the forest. Dwell- 
ing in the forest in thy company will be to me as if 
dwelling in the Varkuntha or Kailas, On the other 
hand, if thou art away, life will be a burden to me and 
my very existence will be painful. The husband is the 
wery life of the wife, her treasure, her beauty; without 
him the wife is wretched. He is her very body, her soul, 
hor peace of mind; without him she is in distress. He 
as her ornament, her active principle, her store of love; 
without him, she is wretched. Thou art the lord of my 
life; without thee, my life will flee away. O Lord of 
the Raghus, thou .art the soul resting in my bosom. 
When thou departest for the forest, my life will follow 


Pre — ep eR a 
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theo there. If thou keopest me behind, doath will surely 
overtake me. ” 


Indeed, the whole of the ‘ stwaqanad ” including 
the interview between king Dasharatha, and his queen 
Katkeyi is worth perusing. It appeals very touchingly 
to the softer emotions of the reader. 


Qeayl HIM is a commentary in vernacular on 
the eleventh #4 ( part ) of Bhagwat, one of the three 
celebrated Epics of India, The original text consistes of 
about 1500 stanzas and Eknath’s commentary on it 
extends over more than 18000 stanzas in Owi metre. 
The 28th chapter of this commentary ( qt fanaa ) 
is considered to be the best. gaat aimad is a free expo- 
sition of moral and metaphysical principles of the #114. 
Tt is not translation simply. In order to illustrate what 
sort of commentary this is, we may take at random a 
line from the 11th chapter of the original, enumerating 
the attributes of the saints, along with Eknath’s com- 
mentary on the same. 


Original:— sat. | arHteadtatedt agate 


tiHaz: | 


Commentary on the first half of the abcve line: 


Sart arfsar aHat | 
IAA AIH FazTAT II 
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eqiaa difarat aetarat | 
faqaararat faacer 1! 
iH wees waar | 
al yaaieat faacer il 
ata ar fasta. aa are | 
aia faacer aeae I 
Higl outa Waraar Baa | 
areal ANcaaT A HAF Ii 
mitayal wart wee | 
faaraxa Tawra | 
agar qx wet ara | 
aaiat +7 Az atfaar tl 
gateat + Wea waar | 
aat agrcaar arat || 


aq TAAIT wea | 
alu faaret azar |\ 
= AlSa SAN awa | 
AETAAT Arsat il 
arauatla wat afaazi | 
afa siatesat faareasar i 
Saat ei santat faman az 
aa aaat aazt wit |) 
Wea yt tut area erat | 
aq aze fafas a daci u 


ip 
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et ues ofas waa | 
tar anta sfeear | 
aq Hatgalar Al aa | 
ata arafzat sara |! 
aaat F WH TIA HA | 
a fata were 
HAC HSS arenferat | 
qa iwet AzaAT I 
aa xt at aa facwat | 
at af atdt awed 
atatsal aftat aa | 
sala wat wat azar | 
aI atafsatar aa | 
AHI AMA I 


Gait atafzafaarm sar | 
= Wrorat argat ai-aar il 


Eknath explains each difficult word and phrase ix 
the original by means of illustrations in such a way that 
the whole becomes intelligible to the reader and leaves & 
vivid moral impression on his mind. 


Eknath draws upon his observation as well as his 
imagination in order to devise fitting, 

em ofhis gimiles. When all the evil spirits were 
conquered by Krishna, his Yadaw 
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soldiers grew boisterous and became a source of danger 
to peace. So Krishna thought of destroying them any- 
how. In painting this thought, “Eknath employs the 
~ following similes :- , : 


“mea nefa aqgact | 
wat ge alas BHAT | 
att aaa siee afaraat | 
2a adte ae vitae i 
aeeal areata fra | 
Jat YIIMNT Aw || 
ae arfaar ater ster | 
gatrzan at fadt il 
afa eqct arafa az | 
HrIgtiatl wratet se || 
aa araia afa mz | 
ares tae faa | 
SAt GS aT are aret | 
HS Wash Ast Are atet i 
aa area Herat att art | 
aret trHeSt Army | 
me afta wast | 
a asat ara arat tt 
axl <aZSHS TAUNTS | 
Fqraal achat cay Feat ” Ij 


; 
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Trs :—“ God Krishna killed all the evil spirits with 
the help of the Yadavas, whom he had made matchless 
in prowess. But the Yadavas now grew too strong and 
this the Lord did not like. He thought that the earth 
would not be free from the burden unless the Yadavas were 
killed. So he began to devise the means of destroying 
their tribe. Fire waxes by devouring camphor but is 
itself extinguished when the comphor is consumed; in a 
similar way, the destruction of the Yadavas drew near 
and was sure and certain, The plantain tree grows to 
its full growth when it bears fruit, but as soon as the 
fruit is ripe, the gardener cuts down the tree; similarly, 
the growth of power which the Yadavas had reached was 
only for their own destruction. A fruit becomes fragrant 
when it is ripe, but the gardener then plucks it off; so the 
Lord now wished to put an end to the progeny of his 


»? 


own race. 


Eknath’s notion of trwe religion appears from the 


following passages transcribed from his 


. His religious : 
thoughts. miscellaneous verses :— 


“ qcaasicdl arat | 
‘ee aracrat aaft | 
faq 2ST aT | 
wal aGWea WT Il 
au facr afata | 
qiafaa AM TF I 
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suaa F Aa | 
qaUs we fat it 

au aa faa ferz | 
Tare eatyare tl 


Bia wet aqgeat | 
araattea afa arat il 


Wicd Aeal AMAA | 
aay aa wa afige 1” 


Trs :—“ For attainment of the Supreme Brahma, you — 
must do the proper Karma (rites). By means of Karma, 
the heart is purified and the feet of a proper Guru 
( master ) are reached. You should practise with a pure 
heart all the four kinds of Karma viz fa, aiarae, Wa 
faa and gia4. Thereby the mind becomes steady and 
then you are entitled to the acquisition of true knowledge. 
Then you meet a good guru and then you actually 
acquire knowledge; and whea the true knowledge of 
Brahma is attained, you will perceive Brahma in every- 
thing and will be completely identified with Brahma.” 


“ sel adtet S-qrat aret 1 
Hama Bastar aret ter 
sud ai faarar Fer 1 
aigy Fiz Il 
eat say aifeer 1 
gat arait act wfeear i 
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attra aret atfear | 

ara Ble il 
atvat set atet | 

Harare ateat wte ret | 


arat Aasat te aiget | 
ara ale |! 
avat tenet arcram | 
aavt faqaracvt <ara |) 
Haat Beaqrea AHA | 
ara &lz |! 
Brat wa fear | 
wit @ aaiar arene | 
GE Aateat acat | 
araa ate il” 


Tr :—“ Oh Sir, you have become a Sunyasi, but 
your Desire and Anger have not left you. Why did you 
trouble yourself ? Learn even now 


“* You have left off the world and haye separated 
from your children; but you have not reached God. 
fLearn even now ! 


** You have cut off your tuft of hair and torn your 
sacred thread; you haye torn your dhoti and taken the 
Staff in your hand. Learn even now ! 
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“ Outwardly you utter the name of Narayan, but 
inwardly you are thinking of sensual pleasures. Where is 
the good of your sanyasa ? Learn even now ! 


‘“‘ Now devote yourself to one thing, that is, go and 
seek saints, Eka of Janardan says:— 


“Wake up and learn even now ! ” 


It will be seen from the above that Eknath was 
not opposed to the people going througls 
Real object of s& i.e rites prescribed by the Shastras; 
on the contrary, he advised the people 
~to follow ihe various ritualistic duties, not mechanically 
but for a higher purpose, viz. purity and steadiness of 
mind. Then only, he held, can you attain 94 (true know- 
ledge ) through the means of #4 (action). Mechanically 
going through the several prescribed ceremonies without 
this higher purpose is of no avail. It is the eschewing 
of the mind from the passions that is to be aimed 
at; this is what Eknath inculeated like many other 
saints. The same idea occurs in the following passage 
in the 3g:se! aMmaa zeI:— 


aa teuR Ase Cara | 
ava FER ase Sta il 


; av ase Wrareara | 
qareqaa ase aT Il 
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aq Fane wee aT | 
ay FeuH aoe AT |) 
ay FEus AAaeaqA | 
Roy Atal art Rrra a 
Raq zu sia fa:aa ae | 
HeaAa AAs az i 
ara ata ay ataz | 
arat Azar faarar i 


The above extracis are typical and will be enough 
to give an idea of the writings and preachings of 


Eknath. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Dasopant and other poets, 


About this time, three or four other poets of some- 

what minor importance flourished in 

Dasopant. Maharashtra. Desopant was born in 
Sak 1473 or 1551 A.D He was the 

son of Digambarpant Deshpande, a petty revenue officer 
an the service of the king of Bedar. While only a boy 
he was kept at Be’ar by his father in security for arrears 
of revenue amounting to a large sum of money. There 
was no hope of money forthcoming from Digambarpant 
at the appointed time and Dasopant prayed to God. Dat 
tatreya for saving him from the ignominy of conversion 
to Mahommedanism. By a strange miracle the money didi 
arrive at the nick of time and Dasopant was set free,. 
This incident made Dasopant a thorough devoteo of god 
Dattatreya. He worshipped the god and lived a y | 
pious life at the village of Jogai’s Amba. He has wri 


some Vedantic works, of which aa and *Mawqary 
the more important ones. The former is a commentat 
onthe A74z'a in Owi metre, while the latter is a com 
mentary on the same work in prose. Dasopant died i 
Sak year —" the age of 65. 


Rangnath Swami who is said to jhave lived a 
this time has written many poems, 


th Swami f 
Rangna gs which @aavae and his commentary © 
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the w74zidt are prominent. Both theso works aro 
~ philosophical. 


Narsinha Saraswati was the religious master of 


Janardan Swami. He lived at Jogai’s 
ay aneer ; Amba. He had many pupils and one of 

them was 4atateai! who has writ- 
ten 2 devotional work named S844 in 42 chapters, 
This work is very popular -‘and we, to thix day, find 
many 2 Maratha devotee of god Dattatreva chanting 
the stanzas of JtaXA every morning for seven days 
in succession. 


7 Anand Tanaya is said to have lived in the latter 
part of the eleventh century. No defi- 

Anand Tanaya. nite information is however available 
about this author. In one place he 

has called himself the soldier of Arni: but it is uncertain 
whether he refers to the famous battle of 7751. Some 
say that he was the religious preceptor to Shahaji, 
Shivaji’s father, and hence he is supposed to have lived 
about the year 1650. He has written small poems on 
different subjects, the more conspicuous of which are 
— Meneataz, gaara, sazadaiz, aaeewa, anl aae- 
~ osipalial The chief points to be noted in his compositions 
_ are that he has paid more attention to UAWAHT ( pleas. 
_ ing arrangements of words ) than Halé@t ( real poetic 
sentiments ). Unlike his predecessors who wrote in Owi 
or Abhang metre, he has composed his poems in yarious 


an 
te 
oD a 
« 
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metres after the fashion of Sanskrit compositions. On account 
of the verbal beauties, his compositions are pleasing to the 
reader. A few extracts will not be out of place. He describes 


ay at the time of her 444% inthe following terms: — 


Oem waft tufafma war apeast azar t 
Aur ancl eae aevt abaielt araear ii 


weg FeTH astt aa fea atatgfaaraar | 
Slat UISAal WAT FTAA Gel AAT BIATAT Ll 
In his pretty little poem called wztaafta, he puts 
the following words in the mouth of Krishna, the Lord 


of Dwarka, on the occasion of his interview with a poor 
Brahmin friend of his childhood, named 92!4:— 


Kigt aread asa fiquwait amas Bat | 
altar area faate wie AarSt Heat HH BHA 
dt d et aw an We aaa a ae At wate 
Fa Hl EATATA ATT SAAT Yos aE SITs Ril 


How appealing the reminiscences of childhood these 
are ? There is certainly a great deal of touching  senti- 
ment in these words. The following two stanzas will give 
an idea as to how skilful Anand Tanaya is in producing 
sweet aliiterations;s— 


at aera wit Aita agit ya aut sarqufl, 
sqreat ST aot ear ae wet aay FLY Fare | 
ast faa got sateaa ait arar sat Sait, 

at alot a aot, aa safaaroit, storey carierolf yen 


14 
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tea gia dt cadet st quifarare vare, 
aed auedie neds Safa, cea aaifaa crafaaret 


wtz auiaft ate frais, vate ae Hare vere, 
ate fein faareea wt araa areata cafe are liz 


Another poet that eminently deserves to be mentioned 
in this group is Raghunath Pandit, a 
near relative of Anand Tanaya. He was 
2. learned Brahmin well versed in Sanskrit lore. A small 
poem called 4#iN€a4 is the only work of his* that 
we know of: but it is one of the most charming and 
excellent puetical works in Marathi. Like Anand Tanaya 
he has composed the stanzas in different metres. Thougia 
a small piece, 4#ITG34 excels many other works in 
sentiment as well as in sweetness of diction. It isa 


Raghunath Pandit. 


narration of the circumstances under which the marriage 
of king 4% with 744i was brought about through the 
mediation of a U%@# (swan). They say that a perusal 
of Anand Tanaya’s #d€444t inspired Raghunath Pandié 
with the ambition of composing a similar poem and 
AANA was the outcome. It is a nice little poem and 
instead of giving a few extracts we recommend the reader 
to go through the whole of it. 

* It is understood that another has been recently 
discovered. 
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This brings us to the close of the Second Period 
of Marathi literature, which is charac: 
terised by devotional love and spiritual 
learning similar to what we have had 
an the First Period, but in which a beginning was also 
made-and a successful beginning too-by some of the 
authors to write poems on choice events in the great 
national epics. 


Close of the 
Second Period. 


7? A, Gey? Ga 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Third Period. 


* 
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The Third or ihe Brilliant Period of Marathi 


Literature opens with the great trio vias 
Dometry Tukaram, Mukteshwar and Ramdas in 


the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


“The famous saint ‘Tukaram was born at Debu, a village 
on the river Indrayani at the distance of a few miles 
from Pooza, in the S’ak year 1530 i. e. 1608 A. D, 
the samo year that prodticed two otlier great poct-saints 
‘viz. Mukteshwar and Ramdas. He wasa Swdra by 
birth but Vaishya by profession. Tukaram’s ancestor 
Vishwambhar was a devotee of Vithoba of Pandharpur, 
and built a temple for the god at Deliu. The descen- 
dants of Vishwambhar were no less devotees of Vithoba, 


- and Tukaram was the greatest and most devout of them 


all. Bolhoba and Kanakai were the father and mother 
of Tukaram. He had two brothers Sawji and Kanhoba. 


_ He was supposed by some to have been an incarnation of 


Namdev : this idea seems to have arisen frum the fact 


- that great similarity was to be seen between tho Aliaugs 


of the two pocts in point of simplicitv of style com— 
bined with depth and earnestness of devotion. 
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Tukaram was, from his very childhood, fond of 
worshipping his family god Vithoba 
His childhood. _ and singing his prayers. He was sent 
out to the fields by his parents every 
dlay to take care of their cattle: but while other boys 
tonding cattle spent their leisure in playing their games, — 
‘fukaram resorted to some lonely place and there took 
delight in singing prayers to Vithoba. It is doubtful 
whether Tukaram was taught anything of realing and 
writing in his childhood: probably he might have 
learnt reading ang writing Marathi later on. He heard. 
his parents chanting the Abhangs of saints like Dnyan- 
diev, Namdev and Muktabai and so he could recite 
some of them; and it seems this was the only training. 
he had received in his childhood. 


When Bolhoba advanced in years, he grew anxious: 

SE ee eee as to what would become of the 
#o worldly affairs. Management of the domestic affairs of - 
the family after his death. The eldest _ 

son Sawji was totally indifferent to worldly affairs and 
had nearly become a Bairagi (recluse), So he told his father 
that he did not at all wish to take up the management, | 
ukaram was then only a boy of 13 and the bu:don of the | 
family cares naturally fell on his shoulders, he being the | 
mext son. His father now commenced giving him practical | | 
fessons in petty trading, and in looking after domestic | 
affairs and after a ee Tukaram acquired a tolerable | 
Knowledge of such things. He was lucky enough to make | 
profits in his small concerns in the beginning and his| 
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parents were quite pleased to see him managing tho 

affairs with success. His first. wife Rakhmabai continu- 
| ally suffered from asthma and so he married a second wife 
mamed Jijai. The affairs went on smoothly with him for 
about four years when the tide of fortune turned. At the 
age of seventeen he lost his parents: his elder brother 
Sawji left the house and walked away a Bairagi ( recluse ) 
after the death of his wife. Three years later, there was a 
dire famine, and at the age of twenty, Tukaram’s first 
wife Rukhmabai and son Santuji died of starvation before 
his very eyes. In the next year he lost his cattle. All 
these calamities for a time made Tukaram miserable and 
he was tired of the world. He listened to everybody that 
showed him sympathy in his mishap, but never made a 
reply. He sought loneliness, and quietly brooded over the 
past and reflected as to what course he should follow in 
the future. Without anybcdy’s knowledge he repaired to 
a hill situated at the distance of about five miles from 
Dehu, and there occupied himself with meditation and 
prayers to God without caring for food or drink. His 
younger brother Kanhoba went out in search aftcr him 
and found him out after seven days. They both set out 
for Dehu and sat down for a while onthe bank of the 
river Indrayani before proceeding to their house. Takaram 
now told Kanhoba to bring all the bonds written in their 
favour by their debtors and told him to throw them away 
into the river, saying that it was an invidious task to 
recover the money from their own neighbours. To this 
Kanhoba did not consent and partition was effected there. 
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and then. Ultimatety half of the bonds falling to Tuka- 
ram’s share he actually threw into the river—water with 
his own hands. 


Tukaram now returned to Dehu asd lived the life — 
of a stern religious devotee. He worhip- 
ped god Vithoba for hours together cay — 
and night, He very often went to the 
hill named Bhandar, a few miles from Dehu. Not that . 
he left off the worldly affairs and turneda regular Bairagt 
but he spent some time in looking after the ordinary avo- — 
cations of earsing maintenance for the family. He spared — 
nothing in assisting the poor and the needy ani spent 
his leisure in studying the works of Dnyandev, Namdev 
and Hxnath and other saints of old. 


His later life. 


Jukaram’s philanthropy and _ self-sacrifice were 
: extraordinary. His kindness to even 
His philanthropy Jower animals was highly commendable. 
and self-sacrifice. : : ; 
This sort of behaviour greatly annoyed 
his wife Jijai, who tried in vain to dissuade him 
from spending away his poor belongings for the sake of 
strangers to the detriment of the meinbers of his own 
family. Tho innate dispositions of the husband and the 
wife were diametrically opposite and the result was that 
they had to exchange high words with each other, li 
Socrates and Xanthippe of old Greece. . But Tukaram 
never heeded what he called her narrow views and quietly 
pursued his own benevoient line of conduct. He 
used to deliver #d4 (sermons) to the multitudes whereinm 


as ) | 
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he propounded that all men alike were children of God 
b and that they ought to worship Him with sincere devo 
- tion. Anydody could go and listen to his #144 ( sermon ) 
and to his 434 ( songs ol worship). People from the 
surrounding villages used to gather together to hear him 
singing and praying aloud. Ho possessed, in almiratle 
excellence, the faculty of composing abhwngs ex tempore 
while delivering #1@483 


In this way his fame spread far and wide. I€ 
aaa xeached the ears of Shivaji who had 
Bhivaji. just, begun to rise into prominence in 
the Deccan, Being eager to see Tukaram, 

Shivaji sent for him, requesting him to come along with 
the retinue furnished by him, consisting of horses and 
mea. Tukaram refused to go along with the retinue and 
sent in return a letter consisting of a few Abhangs 
wherein he informe! Shivaji that he disliked worldly 
greatness altog ther and that it was no use paying him a 
yisit as desired. Shivaji was astonished at the extreme 
 disinterestedness of Tukaram and went out himself to see 
him. His #44 deeply impressed Shivaji’s mind and in 
consequence he neglected for some time the great 
+ enterprise of building a kingdom which he had undertaker. 
Shivaji’s mother Jijabai and his followers were grieved 
“at this sudden change worked by Tukaram’s words and 
~ so they requested the latter to restoro Shivaji’s mind te 
the great task ho had set before him. Tukaram perceived 
the situation and in a subsequent #44 exhorted his 


~ 
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audience, of whom Shivaji was one, that everybody must 
do his duty ani that that was the way to attain salva- 
tion. Fortunately for the people of Maharashtra, Tukaram’s 
exposition of duty convinced Shivaji that flying from 
world was not proper but that he ought to remain -i 
the midst of the busy world and do his duty there 
best as he could: and with this conviction he return 
to his former pursuits of conquest. 


Tukaram passed his life in worshipping 

; Vithoba, meditating over true religion 

en peveenings preaching universal sympathy a 

exhorting the masses of Maharashtra 

work their own spiritual elevation. He died in Sak yea 

1571 i. e. 1649 A. D. at the age of 41. The descendant 
of Sukaram live at Dehu to this day. 


Tukaram’s Writings. 


Tukaram’s writings chiefly consist of his numerou 


Abhangs on asceticism ( 47 ), devotion ( 4H ) ar 

philosophy ($14), and on incidents from the Pwrava 
like the rescue of the cowherds by Krishna from 

forest conflagration, the destruction of Ravana by Ram 
and the ten incarnations of Vishnu, as well as on so 
eccurrences in his own life such as the return of the pilgri 
from Pandharpur, the harsh words of his wife, and h 
interview w.th king Shivaji &e. Of these Abhang 
about five thousand are published by Messrs. Dam 
Sawlaram & Co. of Bombay. Poet Moropant exp 
the following opinion on Tukaram :— 
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“sarst wi emfa axecar fa arr tara | 
sar aware a aifefa ac Fa face Has I 


eaqrenigua waral anal Haw aarfa wararar! 
aurea Siefaer ara Ast gata aasrar i ” 


‘Trans:-—“ His Abhangs pierce the heart of the 
wicked like Rama’s arrows. Words of others could not 
beguile him. as missiles of the God of Love cannot 
hit Shiva’s heart. So far as knowledge of univeisal soul 
is concerned, Tuka can be compared to King Janaka. 
At his stern asceticism, even Sanaka, the lord of the 


sages nodded his head. ”’ 


The faith of Tukaram in god Vithoba was uncom- 
monly staunch. He was solely devoted to Vithoba and 
in him did he put full trust for his salvation. The 
following Abhangs will show how implicitly he believed in 
- the efficacy of sincere Faith :— 


(2) “araar ara ositat daz | 
ANT GH vate || 


waa aca urata are | 
Wara aaa afsaes 

Hiya Hl ATA H2AIF | 
aftat amiaae faqaae | 


aia afcates afea ataat | 
aacrfaarat wit eT | 
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ala afiate gue ara | 
tat afea sat af tl 


aa Fev ura aref ait Sar 
am Hla Sar aizyq erat ii” 


(2) “ me ara att 1 Wt arate wit 
aa HT Aaa | age a ufatan ii 
Sal Al Aa | cata aaaT Sam | 
aiaria wa | fuataeaadt aa 
aul Fevt ator | aridity say srr ti” 


(3) “ wat waar sat Feta | 
aq Tat AIS ATS AT Il 
Sarat aret wa far wat aiat | 
ag adit fagfa ara aah 
awaTat 7 HS watsa aufeara | 
au AMAA Ts AT I 
Sqlq AA Atel Sas erarat | 
aq wTarat th az i 
aut tent sarat arel afiaat | 
any uma etal we aan ” 

Trans :-—“ (i) The wretches worship ( idols of ) s 
and brass and the eight metals without dey 
what is the use ? Faith is the key—note; Faith is 
protector. Faith is the means to Salvation. 
thinkest often and often of sensual pleasu 


> 
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what is the use, then, of rosaries of beads ? What 
wilt thou do by becoming a scholar? A scholar is 
very proud of his learning. Of what use is thy 
skill in singing, if in thy innermost heart there are 
dirty thoughts ? Tuka asks, canst thou be fit for 
God without Faith, even though thou mayst be 
going through all the ceremonies of worship ? 

x x x 
“ Thev call @& ( milk-dish ) sweet only in name; 
the real sweetness is of sugar. So knowletge of 
Brahma is powerless unless it be attendel with 
Faith, Food gives no relish unless it be mixed 
with salt. A blind man may take pains to learn; 
but what can he learn? Tuka says, a lute is good 
for nothing if it be without strings. ” 


x x x 


“ He who is crooked at heart at all times should 
not wear a string of beads on his neck. He who 
does not possess Peace, Sense of Dusy, Mercy or 
Forgiveness should not besmear his boly with 
asnes. He who does not understand the importance 
of Faith should not talk of the knowledge of 
Brahma. He who is not able to keep his mind 
under the thumb should not forsake the world. 
Tuka says, he who is not devoted to Hari should 
not wear ochre cloth ( generally put on by 
ascetics ).” 


In the following stanza, Tukaram depicts his love 


ores il 
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to God by comparing himself to a child and god Vithoba 
#o its, mother :— 


“ae araaty anatt ace | 


a taal eta gravatar u P 

Sk Sar fares see garfadt afr | q 

| eq cat satt arsetar | | 

arasat aat aie arfrara | 
aaifaat ara ata est | 

gat Fat mat fags azet | *! 

arfaarat atet are aret ui” : 


Tr:—“ A child cannot remain quiet for a moment 
without its mother. If the ‘mother is out of its sight | 
it becomes extremely unhappy. Others may try to 
-pacify it, but yet from its heart it longs for tho mother. 
It does not like the words of anybody else, but when i€ 
sees its mother it dances with joy. Tuka says, ‘ Vithal 
is my mother; I do not care for the words of anybody — 
else. ” 


Tukaram was uncommonly disinterested; he was | 
altogether indifferent to worldly gains. What he cared 
for was contact with good men, devotion te God and. | 
‘freedom from passions. The following oft-quoted Abhange | 
will illustrate this :-— | 


fa aa aur tar i qar feat a serar i 
am wea arast | Sf arat at sreSt 


. 
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Wot gel wa avar | da an 2 aarti 
aa tactt miaral | aa@ area anraiat i 

x x ; x 
Ah FH Tar Wet & Para ara wars AM araazat la 
TH FH Far zea arfh wreaq | al aH THT ala Aare 
Gar Frat etl HfHars act | cra feaa awit ais aa 


Trans :-“O Lord! do me only this much favour; 
must not foget Thee. I will sing Thy praises with delight; 
this is my all in all. I do not want wealth, nor glory 
nor salvation. What I want is contact with good men; 
give me that. Tika says, Thou.mayst then make me 
co through several births at Thy pleasure. 

x x x 

“ O Lord, do not give me any children, for E 
shall then forget thee on account of the snares of 
attachment to them. O Lord, do not givo me wealth, 
nor glory, for that would only cause distraction to 
the mind. Tuka says, ‘© Make me an ascetic so that b 
may utter thy name day and night. ” 


It is worth noting that in the last of the above 
tanzas, Tukaram is not only indifferent to worldly 
ybjects for which a very large majority of us so restless- 
y pant, but positively detests them with utter hatred. 


Tukaram illustrates the philosophy of worldly exis- 
ence by means of lucid similes in the following Abhang:- 
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YS aarsrar BIT RITA TAT | 
UMsTar WIT TSASt II 


AIIUA dla Asal STI 
HIN CAT ASaTe BAENvit | 


armas Biltat Hart | 
Ria carat wit saws ti 


wala HT GA Ta ws atret | 
Sigal at aret ara ara it 


ati aret wet wfes aaa | 
TSG UT TH Fat i” 
| aN 
Trans:-“What means can there be for going across & 
wiver of mirage ? Children play with earthen coins; what — 
gain or loss by such bargains ? Girls perform marriages : 
in play; do those ceremonies create any relation? We | 
feel joy or sorrow in dream; but when we awake, we 
find that there is nothing real in it. They say all are — 
born and die; but this is not true. Tuka says, properly 
speaking, this is nothing more than the futile worry of 
binding and unbinding. ” 


To the pretending anchorites and pilgrims of whom 
we find hundreds and thousands, Tukaram addresses 
these remonstrances :— : 


arr = AAs Bilal Hrerat | ‘| 
asaifa aearat sera AG ‘ 
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aret att aa nara aarct | 
Atal Fal RE AT | 

Aa AEAtat ATTA sare | 
aseiat frara aataat 

aa text wet ataret aicaet | 
aratat atget act araf i 


x x x 


Bisatat atat era aati Hs 1 
aH sattes attract | 
HAUS WHR HAA Aes | 
FIT AT RS AMTMAT II 
qaqa He Wats arart | 
Watts art mefaar | 
aa tect areal wifa aar <ar | 
aiatt HTaat Hi aret 1 


Tr :—“ A man must first root out Desire and then 
become a recluse; otherwise he had _ better continue in 
the worldly life in peace; why should he hold himself 
up to double ridicule? He should leave all, only when 
he has succeeded in killing Desire. Tuka says, if yon 
want Yoga, first destroy the seed of Desire. ” 


’ By going to a holy place, what have you gained ? 
You have simply washed the skin outwardly. Can the 
innermost heart be purified by wearing ornaments on 
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the body ? Vrindavan fruit may be turned round and 
round in sugar; but can the inner bitterness be removed 
thereby ? Tuka asks, as long as ‘the heart has no peace, 
no forgiveness, no mercy, why do you boast ? ” 


Of the few <Abhangs that he wrote in reply to 
Shivaji’s invitation, the following one is very instructive 
and worth noting:— 


Brat GH AT Ararar er atz | 
weaTal ai ate Are aT | 

Ho a atet sri ae ate | 
Cal Tl MATa HK AD Il 

face gua uael waat | 
caiat gat faat amt az uy 

Gira HT saa TAH | 
fararfaare wets | 

ainw 7 St Aaa A THT | 
AAWTAT FIAT Ale sETa | 

éfa wgdtai wa aarara | 
Mat Al Twat Bra aret | 

Sarfrat Wet sro er sate | 
wyqsara aa AS AS 1 

Get Fett tar aeq sen fart 11 
Satat 2 scarf af at 


Lrans:—“Now accomplish well this Yoga that you 
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should not discard whatever is good. Do not resort to 
anything that may subject you te blame. Do not rey 
upon the cunning ways of those men in your service thaé 
are wicked and indulge in reviling others. Make sure 
with keen judgment as to who are the real well-wishers 
of kingdom and who are not. I need not enter into 
details, for, O king, you know everything. Extend your 
protection to the helpless. Content yourself with listening 
to these words; there is no need of personal visit. What 
delight can there be in a visit; most of the days of my 
life have passed away. Tuka says, O king, blessed 
is this country and your birth; you have spread» your 
fame in the three worlds.” 


Tukaram was quite unmindful of the criticism of the 
populace. He boldly followed his own convictions in the 
face of public ridicule. The following stanza will 
illustrate this: 


wioit aar alvit faar | aieet cafearar dark 
ara greifa acy | aret wy deities 
areiartia are | acai eafeat gaa 

aa tect at Ht aiet | ws fear faseuaé u 


Trans :—“ Some may honour, others may blame; 
nevertheless we will follow an occupation of our own 
good. What have you to do with that? We shall 
worship the Lord of Pandhari. If we follow your 
adyice, wo shall be lost to our own good. Tuka says, 


t 
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come what may, we have held fast to the feet of 
Vitthala,” be 


So also did he show utter disregard to the plea-. 
sures or pains of life and preached contentment; for joy” 
and sorrow were to him like shades of cloud. 


Se atala Wlaa | HF wet aaa i 
Halt wat Aw we aa aa attr gq? 1 
He WIST ATATTLY | HE HiTSar yrHet ti 
He Gala aeal | He ural aaait | 
Ge SAA Ws | HF aaa atat Ate |) 
He AHS UTA | He Ate faves | 
He UMA AT | HT TAATal ar7 Il 
aa Fat FIM | Ga =:a & Bales | 


Trans :—“ Some times you may bear water, at 
others, lie down in cot. You must adopt yourself to time, 
Sometimes enjoy various dishes, at others simply coarse 
bread. Sometimes drive in a carriage; at others walk 
barefooted. Sometimes put on fine clothes, at others, 
worn out rags. Sometimes enjoy prosperity, at others, 
suffer adversities. Some times enjoy the company of the 
good, at others put up with that of the wicked. Tuka 
says, Jook upon pleasure and pain with equal indifference.” 


Tukaram’s style of composition is very simple: 
and smooth. He never aimed at artistic embellishment; 
what he cared for was perspicuity and force of appeal. | 
His langwage was easy and the arrangement never far—* 
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-fetched. With the. liberty that a poet of lis genuine 
‘faculty is very well entitled to, his words came out in 
an easy flow which he enver attempted to disturb. He 
did not like to sacrifice sentiment for beauty of eom- 
position. His task was to preach virtue and faith, and 
“in order to appeal to the hearts of his audience he used 
“fitting similes. Expatiating on the value of sincere 
“Faith, ‘he uses these similes :- 


“ @ifaara ar attia afre | 
waraal fae varararat | 
yaAasert acta yaar | 
Healt Batra arafaat i! 
qeqtan afar ait ara | 
aarat & QW HT Are || 
wat tet sare aifa ay art | 
waa afeara arg art || ” 


x x x 


aaifa fastt | Agn ara faartu 
alat afaar ar arart | ate fret ait afar @ 
Ria HIS | Fatt al CIHsAl Armas It 
TATE AT at | Fact ataar at FIT 
Barras aT | gat Fat wee ATA I 


Trans :—“ A gold dish filled with milk pudding is 
placed before a dog; a necklace of pearls is put round. 
the neck of a donkey; a sow is besmearol with musk; 
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a scholar learned in Vedas preaches to a deaf man; of 
what use is the merit ? Puka says, none but a saint can. 
know the yeal value of Faith. ” 
x x aye 

“ A frog sitting in a pool disdains the ocean. 
He has never seen nor known the ocean; but simply 
wastes his breath. A crow swells and says he is- 
superior to a swan. Anass lays claim to superiority 
over an elephant. Tuka says a gilt coin is not gold.” 


The above quotations will be enough to give the 
readers an idea of the preaching as well as the style of 
the famous Abhangs of our poet and saint Tukaram., 
Besides these Abhangs we find a few’ padas or songs 
written by him on miscellaneous subjects. Many of 
his Abhangs are selected by Haridasas ( religious prea- 
chers ) of these days as the theme of their sermons 
and many are also devoutly repeated by companies singing 
prayers at night during leisure. Tukaram is one of the 
most popular poets of Maharashtra; some of the lines of 
his Abhangs have actually passed into oft-qaeted pro- 
verbs in the Marathi language. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Mukteshwar. 


Mukteshwar is the second of the brill iant trio that 

saw the light of the day in the year 

Makteshwar's life. 4530* of the S’ak era. Much is not 
known of his life’ He was Eknath’s 

grandson. Godubai, otherwise called Lilabai, the elder of 
Eknath’s two daughters was married to Vishwambliar Bawa 
of Paithan. Vishwambhar Bawa was of somewhat loose 
morals in his youth and so Lilabai was uniappy for 
some years in the beginning. Eknith came to know, of 
this, and the remedy that he devised for the improve- 
ment of his son-in-law’s conduct was that he advised 
the latter to read and explain at least one chapter of 
the Bhagvatgita every night to his wife. Visliwambhar 
went on in his vicious ccurse of life, but out of respect 
to his venerable father-in-law, complied with his request 
and explained every night one chapter of the Gita te 
his wife before he went out for his immoral practices, 
The expected result did come out. Naturally the teach- 
ings of the Gitw had their wholesome effect on Vish- 
wambhar’s mind, so much so that he gave up his bad 
habits and remained attached to his wife for the rest of 


*Some biographers are of opinion that ho was 
born in the year 1521 of the S’ak era, 
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his life. A son was born to them and this was our poet 
Mukteshwar. Some say he was dumb in his childhood 
and was afterwards enabled to speak by the favour of 
his grand-father. He was taught to read Sanskrit and 
Marathi works by Eknath and he eventually figured as 
one of the best poets in Marathi. The exact date of © 
~~ Mukteshwar’s demise is not known; but he must have — 
, died some time about the year 1582 of the S’ak era 
Viz. 1660 A. D. at Terwad, a village near Narsoba’s — 
- Vadi where he had gone on holy pilgrimage. 


His Writings. 


Mukteshwar saw Eknath composing poems and was 

fired with the ambition of becoming a 

His Ramayan. poet himself. He seems to have composed 

his Ramayan early in his youth. It is 

written in different S’loka metres and consists of over 

700 stanzas. As a poem, it is not a very meritorious — 

production. Its diction is far fetched; some long syllables — 

are shortened and vice versa in order to suit the metre. 

_ Undue license is taken in some places against rules of 

_grammer, but still the ideas in the poem are good 

enough and often show early flashes of the author’s 

poetic genius, the like of which we, find in his later 
production the Mahabharata. 


The following extracts from. the J@*iz describing 
the fight between the two great warriors Ram and j 
Ravan will give an idea of the style of this poem. 


3 
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sua fact ave sitar amizer | 

wefan ata fa azar araaret | 
afi fant att arnet Hrecrat | 

eanta fas unt ctaear afar 
ut-fafacafaa dive aivase | 

aa@ata acgar sfa area’? am | 
suafacacial wraat aarfa aa | 

qatfa atarer arfadt arta 
SUGaUTIS! azet AAAs | 

TZatTUTaal ara Heaia Fes |I 
Bua wae asal Ia ATH TWETeT | 

GIUIAaMT Fal ASST | 
agate aq att aT car craaar | 

feax aafa wala Saal crear 1 
za HSHSTS BH-Tl Taarsr | 

aufa azahel FAH TSTHATAT It 
at gaya amar facrat® | 

 facafa aft faa’ af aden aret i 

geafa acca afea Aaunre caret i 

at ufa afa um viadt ware i 
aafna ga 4a dfaat asst | 

ofa ana aieat afezgst | 
1. Cloud of arrows. 2. Burning torch. 


3. In the sky. 
4, Broke, 
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aeat fatigear araat fa erat | 
aan tfaa sar ome att areal il 


But it is the abbreviation of the Mahabharat into 
Marathi verse that has entitled Mukte- 
His Mahabharat. shwar to great renown as a‘poet. It 
is a product of ripe learning and long 
experience and he must have composed it when he was- 
advanced in years, about the year 1650 A. D. Muktesh-— 
‘war is reputed to have translated the whole of the Maha- 
bharat; but only the first four of the 18 Parvas are 
published. It is said that the rest of the Parvas must — 
have been destroyed by somebody through jealousy 
in those times of religious persecution.* Of the four — 
Parvas now extant, Adi Parva is universally considered ' 
4o be the best. Mukteshwar’s Mahabharat is one of the — 
best poems in Marathi. It is written in the simple Owi | 
metre; the style is dignified and chaste and the vein of | 
marration smooth. Mukteshwar here gives animating _ 
descriptions of natural scenery, the like of which we find 
am very few works of other poets in Marathi. The choice 
as well as the arrangement of words is remarkably 
sweet aud the whole work is marked ‘by noble simplicity. 
Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar, one of the early critics and 
authors of the Nineteenth century, was strongly of opinion 
that Mukteshwar was the best poet in Marathi and that 
he alone possessed real poetic genius. He effectively 
appeals to the various tender sentiments of the reader. 


SA ¢ : Cc = 
* Wo learn @iftasaa and aia74 are recently found, 
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. His similes and metaphors are less numerous but more 
varied. Besides the great Mahabharat, Mukteshwar has 


composed smaller poems like the Jtt#!#4!@ and the 


Wasa! WaMNetia in Owi metre and some miscellaneous 
songs. He is also credited with a commentary in Our 
metre on the Bhagvat but it is not to be found. A few 
extracts from the Mahabharat will give an idea of the 
poetic faculties of Mukteshwar. 


The following description, given in the Ad: Purva, 
of King Dushyanta and his departure for a hunt is as 
dignified as it is pleasing :— 
qitaaat seqragtal | gsaraarar guna | 
Se qos aaa | ata ata arse | 


—ordt sdtat afaortacr | ant fear aa: 7027 t 
wage wet wetar | Gta aan zara i 
x x x 


eaqreal nea atdt Ten | terara ants fra 
geal fos aifsar) ae Hat sit fra i 


fasnaaiat Saas | TaTT ast Ty AAs | 
quaer aeaate | waa Hat armre 
fagu mara secot | aredt art aaazat | 
Ger yas serait | gearaursr yarat | 


aa agate az | acrdteat cH | 
-aa& aaa dare | asat gat arfeat i 
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- aist arc ta vardt | dear afeat a aca amet 
(aaraadt ad ward) vig¢faet ane 


aa oae werfact | faa waarfaar ext | 
we aaet afvar-att | agaaea aware Il 


carat agaist ware | cit araet warare | 
‘art faxeocara we | atta waar i 


Hease Vagal favat | Hae chat wawRT | 
ORTaT vaTTETNTSa VItT | Garaes wWawedt ii 


aa aed wacara | vata ufsa aataa | 
aut Seat ats ia | a fawidt waa tt 


Trans :—“ A celebrated king named Dushyanta 
was born in the family of the Kurus. He was an 
embodiment of all virtues. He wasa_ sovereign king 
ruling over all princes and was matchless in bravery 
and exploits. Occupying the regions of the East, the 
West, the South and the North as well as the four 
oceans and all the mountains, he was Indra on Earth 
as it were. x x _ In his reign the rain poured dowm 
showers in proper seasons and crops of grain and jewels 
were in abundance for the people as wealth is for those 
who know the Mantras. He was equal in power te 
Vishnu, in lustre to the Sun, in forbearance to the Earth 
and in stcadiness te the Ocean. He was proficient im 
wielding all sorts of weapons and in riding all sorts of 
animals, Such was king Dushyanta, the sovereign of 
all princes. He once started for the forest with am 
array of his large army and the scene looked as if the 
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waves of the seven oceans flowed together on earth. The. 
~ horses, the elephants, the chariots and the foot-men 
were innumerable and the king covered the whole earth 
with a huge garment in the shape on his army. He saw 
on his way large terrible mountains, extensive vallies 
and unfathomable lakes and rivers full to the byim. He 
met with several dense groves and impregnable forests 
watered by streamlets here and there, winding their 
course to the lakes. The trees lifted up the sun om 
their heads and protected darkness under their shelters: 
and numerous beasts of prey lived with comfort in the, 
interior. In that forest, the hunters killed many deer 
and ate their flesh, raw or roasted, till at last they were 
fatigued with the game and took rest under the trees.” 


The metaphors of the trees lifting up the sun om, 
their heads and thus protecting darkness under their 
shelter are charming indeed. 

The following extract from the Subha Parva in 
which sage Narada questions king Dharma as to his 
ways and manners will te instructive to an Indian 


‘prince :— 

‘ITS FEN HAIN | aHETET walenHr | 

‘arat areal aan | att fanaa wa aT 1 
aq wracat aT | wal aaa wa asf aa) 
saat gitvara | aw aarcar aiet af 1 

sara atwar at ay | saa aftat af aais | 
Tavaara srs an fara | fazed aret at i. 
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aete ara Ft aa | ata wafaat at aq! 
fafea-aarar ada | aw Ser aret af ti 
‘aa adi ay aa | qaart gestea | 

eal arcar waiaa | facarfaca afcat af il 
faa afafaat aati | aaa arte at favaratt 
ea—fategrat ofa | atfeet at arfear i 
wararat at at ararat | ava atfeear aratat | 
frargat aaeaiat | afaat at Tara | 
wane auar sfane | age arfearet trae | 
aaigiuat afe wae va atet a wa af ui 
Wettig ars ast | srfeai wwgeaqrat ater | 
feat aret & vet set | faartta waat af i 
factfaa foarte | aaa waedt at aaa | 
SH eqitantat ta | te Sat aise Il 

@aa ufadt afasa | use sai afar | 
aafa att cada | casqramt aadt at 1 
waa ucaa afas vali atvaraia faarctret | 
quad fanreate | attaat af atari 
waraval araiga | waneuet acarfas | 
AISA wstat Beara | aaarata areta af a 
Ware HT art yer | Faargat arfeatoa | 
‘Heq avat cara faa | atedta arza at uv 


age fiat wae acy) carat géa araraw 
argeat Hear aura | arfsat et carer i 
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Trans:—“Narad said: “ Oh illustrious sovereign ! 
' Rightousness incarnate ! are thy actions as pure as thy 
mame. Does thy mind follow the path of duty whem 
thou art in possesion of glory? Art thou not pervaded 
by false pride caused by intoxication of real power ? 
Dost thou spend on charity the wealth thou eanesé 
by just means? Is thy mind not contaminated ly attach- 
“ment to seusual objects ? Dost thou not follow the path 
of duty practised by thy ancestors ? Art thou not smeared 
with the dirt of the violation of prescribed duties ? Wealth 
is obtained by performance of pious and virtuous acts 
which, again, result from wealth. The Supreme Being 
abides in every act of rightousness. Dost thou perform 
these acts leading to bliss in growing propértion and 


‘dost thou perform the daily and occasional rites ? Again, 
dost thou perform these acts unattached and dost thou 


check the impulse of desire and of prohibited acts whem 
it rises in the mind ? If by good fortune thou requiresé 
wealth either by effort or without it, dost thou enjoy if 
distributing it amongst all ? Whether thy stars be favou~ 
rable or unfavourable or indifferent, dost thy firm mind not 
‘swerve an inch from the path of duty ? Dost notthou think, 
very now and then, on the merit you acquire and the sim 
: you commit during the course of the whole day ? Are thy 
‘servants hereditary, trustworthy, frce from greed and 
ready to sacrifice their life in the service of their master ? 
‘Do they live on their legitimate wages looking upon the 
state money to be impure and thus performing their 
duties in an independent spirit? Oh king of mighty, 
intellect and store of discrimination of what is proper 
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and what is improper ! Dost thou appoint thy servants 
to the high, the middle and the low posts after examin- 
ing their qualifications ? Dost thou not dishonour the 
deserving by appointing a son of a slave girl to the post 
ef the prime minister and an extremely pure man _ to 
fow post and by honouring one who dozs not deserve 
honour ? Dost thou please the mind of your servant who 
has executed a great mission, by rewarding him with 
money thousands of times more than his wages? Oh » 
merciful king ! Dost thou consol the members of the ° 
families of those who die in your service and support — 
them as members of your own family ? 


So also the advice given by sage Kanya to his 
daughter Shakuntala at the time of her departure for 
her husband’s capital will prove instructive to young 
ladies. Kanva says :- 


atAT Ben yest aedt | art Arftvtat saat | 
GHt WAT WHT aedt | F PSAN HeAA II 
anal qaern | fat fafiar arvarad |i 

HS TSN sist | F HSA Hea Il 
ea araat aret wat | Yes wastHat areat ETT | 
aiffareat upia faare | = Fea Heaea | 

ag iat ae Ms | Aer eiaa ast Hero | 
qia walt fata | =F Hea Heaa Il 
arforar act frat wal 1 ofa caraat aia atat i 
GET Asteal Saat | UAAT TIM HI Il 
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We would add another pieco from the Adi Parva 


narrating the dialogue that took place between king 


Dushyant and Shakuntala at the time of their first 
interview in the hermitage, for it adequately illustrates 
the simple but noble style of Mukteshwar’s compositions. 
Tt runs thus :— 


My, 


UIST NS AAT | TF AAT BATT || 
wat aisfrai aat | aatta grara | 

Heal tage ast | arcarat F ast | 
aaatgagd wangel | wfsat areal area | 
wirdtar waursr | afaar ae AAAs |! 
atta ane faacser | zat AS AAT | 
GRA Hiow Anta erat | wat eara Be rfesat | 
at sara arfaa aat | wae ter feaaz | 
aya teutfa srares | sift ret Fan Fz I 
aie tanita after sare | wad as trHSTh 
areat faatat anal | wet as? ar afeatcat | 
AAS BIA VaUtal | feaHtHst awarar |i 


x x x 


au tant siqaafta | fanart sracratza | 
fafa are faarata | wa are ateat | 
asfaarainist 4a | area atfeet Be TT II 
an fafa faare cata | wefa sat arez 
aaa ARIAAT | ABET ATATAT Il 
a twat faaanr | fafea wa aiaet 


. 
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arate aa fafadt | feaer wfex vearetat 
as war fafare avdt | aca aa orfast i 
afaar va arfaxar feat | aaare acaa stat | 
uit afeai Ana @ Cat) safuarcete arta |! 
Wart way att de | AAT ATs MPAE | 
aaa area Hata Aas | AA TGs TH erat |! 
ate tent at Tart | Taare Arg arg wat | 
arfaaey aaarat | aat arga arafirar | 
QB ATA SATA | AAA HU I ATYSAT AAT | 
wats ar ag Haar | wr afaar erate il 
wa Tisai UTICA | WH AST EleTIES | 

rent aati we aaa | faaara aararct || 

ga wef ara wet | wi weAS at ar Get | 
tisaat at gfar wet) warfaart cai ATT | 
ufgaraar fate ars | att geurt a set aa | 
a ugifa acaa afta | Tat ATH Vere | 

wea atifa eaqeeagy | Sar arar feare ars | 
aar aa fantass | tisaraat qatar 

@ ara sfaar-aaa | aa a TH ATUTAae I 


™~s 


a uftaifa armeaaa | carafa ara aqacet |i 


The above quotations will be enough to give the 


reader an idea of the literary merits of Mukteshwar 
as a great epic writer in Marathi. 


CHAPTER X. 
Ramdas. 


Ramdas, the third of the trio, was born at Jamb- 
gaon on the river Godayari in the 
Ramdas’ parents. istrict of Nasik, in S’ak 1530 i. « 

1608 A. D. He was a Deshatha Brah- 
man by caste. His father was Suryajipant Thosar by 
name, and his mother, Ranubai. Both of them were 
very pious and yirtuous. Suryajipant was a Kulkurne 
{ village accountant ) by profession. The original name 
* of Ramdas was Narayan. He was supposed to be am 
- jncarnation of Maruti. Being a keen devotee of Ram, 
He called himself Ramdas or ‘the servant of Ram.’ 
He also went by the name of ‘ Ramdas Swami Samarth’” 
or simply ‘ Samarth *> meaning ‘ the powerful. ’ Ramdas 
had one elder brother named Gangadhar who was born 
in the S’ak year 1527. He was called Shreshtha or 
Honourable by way of respect. Some say the latter was 
called Rami Ramdas, and Abhangs in whose last line the 
word UWA occurs are attributed to him. Like his 
’ father and brother he was a pious Brahman of learning 
and devotion. 


Ramdas was a mischievous boy in his childhood 
as many great men are. He took 
His childhood. = delight in climbing trees, bathing in 

the river-water for hours together and 
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such other puerile pranks. His father wished to get 
him married at the age of 12. All preparations were 
made for the purpose; friends and relations were gathered 
together on the auspicieus occasion; the bride was 
brought out in front of the bride-groom and the priests 
on both sides were merrily chanting the ‘lucky verses * 
( a9z1% ) each ending with tho warning “Attention ! ” 
{ wWatla ), The pretty little word ‘Savadhan’ like all 
other ritualistic Sanskrit recitations gone through on 
similar occasions, hardly attracted the notice of anybody 
present on the spot. In fact it was too hackneyed to 
draw anyone’s attention. But the quick mind of Narayan, 
a boy of only 12 years then, was instinctively attracted 
to the note of warning and he at once perceived that 
the seemingly innocent ceremony which he was _ being 
made to go through, was really a serious step involving 
him into heavy future cares. He instantaneously rat 
away from the place like a mad-man. Poet Moropant 
tersely describes the incident in the following couplet :- 


“ faa ara te aay faaredaet Fendt | 
aq aH Wasa wate aT aat Bar sath ” 


Trans :—‘ Brahmans everywhere utter the word 
aiqdt4t at the ceremony of marriage. Bow to Ramdas 
who alone listened to it! ” 


As was the custom with Brahmans of those times, 
Ramdas had learnt in his childhood 


His travels. reading and writing Marathi and a 
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‘little of Sanskrit, besides getting by heart the Vedic 
_ hymns of morning and evening prayers and worship. 
- With this much of learning in his stock he left 
‘his house and went to Nasik where, in the Panchavati, 
€ Banyan Grove ) he practised religious penance for 
_ many years, The learning as well as the experience 
_ ©f practical life that is exhibited in his Dasbodh and 
other writings were aquired by him in the subsequent 
part of his life. By his long performance of religious 
sausterities he was successful in curbing the native pas- 
sions of the heart, and then in S’ak 1551 he sect out on 
a pilgrimage to Kashi ( Benares ) and other holy places. 
In those days there were very few roads traversing the 
- -country, not to speak of travelling by Railway. So if 
. ‘was a pilgrimage ia its real sense, and Ramdas reaped 
rall its advantages in full. He could observe various 
; kinds of natural scenery on his way, hear different 
Janguages spoken, converse with a variety of people, 
acquaint himself with their manners and customs and se 
forth. He had got not a pie-when he left home, and 
it was only by begging alms that he maintained himself 
call his way. Ramdas’ idea of begging alms was , quite 
_ different from what we find practised in India in these 
_ «days by lazy folk wandering from place to place doing 
mothing. The so-called beggars of ollen times were mem 
_£ learning and experience; they renounced the world 
and travelled throughout the country, preaching religion 
morality and trath. Their object in becoming Bairu, 
was not to liye by the labour of others but to educate 


“a 
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the public mind, and the people in their turn were glad 
to feed them. They were content with only a little ant 7 
mever cared for the morrow. 


3 

From Nasik Ramdas first went to Benares, thence 
he turned westward io Ayodhya, Muttra and Prabhas, — 
He then went to the extreme north as far as Badarikedar 
and again tarned to the east to visit Jagannathpuri. 
Thence he proceeded along the eastern coast to Ramesh- 
war whence he turned to Karavir ( Kolhapur ) via. 
Gokarn. Then he visited Mahabaleshwar and Pandharpur_ 
and returned at last to Panchawati, the old place of — 
his penances. When he had finished his pilgrimage he 
went back to his native village Jambgaon to see his 
mother. 


t 


After his return, Ramdas lived in his Math 
(monastery ) at Champhal* in the 

aa aes on District of Satara. He established 
Matis at many other places in the 
Deccan for the spread of his tenets and appointed his 
able disciples, one to each Math. He and his disciples | 
eccupiel themselves with preaching social union and | 
#rue religion to the people. Shivaji, the great- founder of | 


*Shivaji was successfully resisting the Mahommedan 
power in the Poona and Satara districts and Ramdas 
thought that it was his mission to seek and help him. 
As to who sought whom first and how far Ramdas helped 
Shivaji, there is dispute. But Ramdas’ removal from 
Nasik to Champhal is in itsel£ significant, 
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the Maratha Empire was one of his disciples. The 


) 


Deccan was then much oppressed by tho Mahommedan 
rulers and Ramdas was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the upheaval of the Marathas for political liberty. 
He inspired tho Maratha populace to unite and resist 
the Mahommedan oppression, and on the other hand he 
also incited the great Shivaji to gather the robust and 
hardy Maratha soldiers under his banner in order to 
overthrow the Mahommedan rule. Shivaji had so high a 
reverence for the saint that before he undertook hazar- 
dous enterprises he had an interview with him, his 
religious master who gave him sound practical advice in 
addition to his blessings. Once Shivaji thought of 
presenting him with some worthy gift and set the whole 
kingdom at his feet. Ramdas accepted the gift and giving 
it back to Shivaji, asked him to have as his own mark 
the H74I #81 (the flag of ochre colour ) for his royal 
standard. Another mark of Ramdas’ influence on 
Maharashtra is the method of salutation followed 
to this day by the Maratha peasantry. Instead of 
uttering the wortd ‘ HIzi<’ as before, they now began to 
utter, ‘ UAHA ’* 


When Ramdas wished to pass his hours in quietude, 

he went to the fortress of Parali. Many 
Sajjangad. saints arid pious men visited him there» 
and the fortress was therefore known 


* This is questioned by some for in one of 
Nandey’s abhangs, Mata is vsel as the usual mode of 
salutation, Perhaps Ramdas made it more universal. 
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by tho name of sas or ‘ the fortress of the good ’- 
Ramdas breathed his last in this fortress in the S’ak 
year 1603 i. e. 1681 A. D. 


Ramdas had many disciples; some of them were 
never married. Uddhav Gosawi, Kalyan 

His disciples. Swami, Anant Kavi and Bhim , Swami — 
were the chief among the male and — 

Venubai, Akkabai and Bahinabai were the chief among 
the female disciples. Tradition has it that a crowd of 
men had gathered together in his Math, under the garb 
of pupils and they were all fed there according to the 
usual practice of such Maths. Ramdas ‘saw that most 
of these were lazy youths gone there simply with the 
object of maintaining themselves at the expense of the 
Math. So he deviseda strange plan to test their sincerity. 
He ticd a ripe mango to his leg in a cloth without their 
knowledge and caused it to appear as if it were a big boil. 
He feigned to suffer unbearable pain owing to the boil and 
requested that anyone of his disciples might suck up 
the impure blood in order to save him from the jaws 
of death. One by one, quietly did the so-called pupils 
make themselves scarce, with the exception of Kalyan 
who boldly came forth to the rescue of his venerable 
amaster. He began to suck up, but to his great aste- 
nishment found there the mango-juice instead of impure 
blood. Kalyan Swami is said to have written some 
verses. Anant Kavi is the author of diqeqaai, aeqe 


“aa, gelraaqideat &c. and his style is similar fo 
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that of Anand Tanaya. Venubai has composed fgiQaaq 
in Owi metre. She was a woman of learning and could 
eompose verses on abstract subjects. 


To meet the expenses of Ramdas’s Muth at Cham- 

. phal, Shivaji conferred on him some 

Shivaji's gift villages in perpetual gift in the Sak 

year 1600. Ramdas remained a bachelor 

Micapbout his life and the Muth was consequently re- 

presented by the descendants of his elder brother Ganga- 

dhar, who enjoy most of the villages and go about preach- 
ing religion from village to village, to this day. 


His Writings. 


qaqa ( Ramdas’ Advice ), aaa als ( Advice to the 
Mind ) and %4ia% are the principal works of Ramdas. 
Besides these, he has composed many miscellaneous verses 
in Abhang, S’loka, and Owi metres. 


Dasbodh is one of the best works in Marathz 
literatzre. It consits of a series of lectures on various 
topics, abstract as well as practical, Besides containing 
a lucid exposition of spiritual subjects, it is full of 
sound practical advice that would stand the readers im 
good stead in eyeryday life. It teaches us how te 
behave in this world in its different walks and also to 
attain spiritual beatitude. It is written in the Owe 

and consists of twenty Dashalis ( groups of ten 
chapters ), each chapter being devoted to some particular 


ef 
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topic. The metre is simple, the style is chaste, and the 
words used are of every day occurence in common talk. In 
fact the object of Ramdas’ writings was to educate the 
popular mind; and hehas therefore written his works in the 
easiest diction. A man of ordinary information without 
much of learning can understand Ramdas with ease. 
His verse is as good as prose in point of simpicity of 
style. He never cared for figures of speach and beauties — 
of style. In his chapter on poetry he says :- 


“S afaca sara fans | afaca ware tar } 
afaca ware sine | wears |) 


afaca wara ufmas | afaca ware auine | 
afaca aara Ars | wetat | ” 


_ Trans:-“Poetry should be chaste, melodious and 
perspicuous;, poetry should he full of devotion and full 
of meaning; it should be free from self—conceit. ” 


This is Ramdas’ idea cf true poetry, and it is but 
natural that he should aim at these objects in his own 
compositions. There is only one prominent exception 
and that is the fouth chapter of the 14th Dashak, 
wherein Ramdas has, as if to show that he could if he 
would excel in artistic composition, made each line of 
each verse begin with each of the ~ alphabet in 
consecutive order. 


A few extracts from Dashodh will illustrate our 
above remarks, 
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The chapter or ‘Who is a fool ? displays a keew 


insight into the affairs of the world. We find the 


_ following among other traits of a fool:— 


“ arget wafrai ett | verearfar Bat wet 


URaet BIS Berra | at we qa | 


aga wat wa | aataca Hit Waa | 
qteyal att ag aise | at ws Fa II 


aqaTea BT ae | aarfa acta free | 
fareavitar art atz | at we wat 1 

faa a aftat arco) ee att aacrarfary 
eaeqraral Ht HIT | at TH Fe | 

eqG AT GUGHIT | STRICT ATT | 

HU ws NS HIT 1 at TH Fa II 

anata acat ait | wera aseqar 2ar ait | 
aitear att ant att | at UH Fa I 

Mey Aa AAT a Bt | AA Hrs BITS! BIT 
Mt fparaara tt | at we Fa || 

aga faqaia aaa | caga Sat aifire yy 


sarat aor frataa i dt oF ga u 


went waifsaratt | Al arnits wtea a att: 
aat aractt wat ett | at aH Fa | 
Zo 2 Wo 2 17 


Trans:—“A fool is he who keeps his own foik “at 


a distance and makes friends with strangers. A fool is 
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he who talks day and night over the failings of others. 

‘A fool is he who sleeps in the midst of many awake. A 
fool is he who eats too much at a strange place. A fool 
is he who stands too close with superiors and disregards 
advice. A fool is he who does not consider the cause 
and punishes without fault. A fool is he who is miserly 
for a trifle. A fool is he who does not return obliga- 
tions but returns evil for good. A fool is he who does 
little and talks much. A fool is he who hates the power- 
ful and aspires at things beyond his reach. A fool is he 
who steals things from his own house. A fool is he 
who does not excuse a trifling offence but deals severely 
at all times. A fool is he who betrays confidence reposed 
in him. A fool is he who abandons his servants of long 
standing and entertains new ones. A fool is he whose 
council ‘has no leader. A fool is he who when he 
attains glory forgets his former friends and endeavours 
to lord it over gods and Brahmins. ” ; 

How much wisdom does the above contain ? So also 
does the following advice in the chapter on ‘ Who is @ 
wise man.’ It runs thus:—- 

“ HISH Ga Alt aX | Brerst aarfa art az 
arfaearfan ee Ta | ae wiet i 


aut aaiia 7H ay | Guat Tart zs ATI 
fearitai ef aa 1 arfie args i 
aeaqaia ss TA | AMaeTts ws aT | 
far utara 8S aa | wacarat u ” 

=e Go 2 Ge zB 
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Trans:-“Do not take delight in laziness, Let not 
tale-bearing have any effect on your mind. ‘Do nothing 
without careful thought, Never get nervous in a meet- 
ing of many, nor let presence of mind forsake you om 
the right occasion. Do not give up courage when ridicu- 
led by others. Do not abandon the right path and take 
recourse to the wrong one. Never allow yourself to be 
@ partisan of the untrue.” 


The chapter on asceticism begins with a continued 
metaphor in which the worldly existence is compared to 
a great flood of water wherein the various sharks and 
__ Serpents in the form of passions are trying to eat away 
"the poor soul of man. Ramdas then exposes tlic folly 

- of man attaching himself to unreal lease of life and 

' exhorts him to devote himself in full faith to Ram (God) 
so as to get free from the turmoils of worldly existence, 
He says:— 


gai aifrear gacrafa | ast arvara feats 
Qt Hal OA slat | Saraeay | 


Haat aHwEel faaret | ch cael aearfa aict t 
at gat arget arfaet | Sat = wage? 1 


aa Ga wet avte | AW ratiat Hm frarz 
 aat wR waa ararc | act ural ae || 


x x x 


dAT BANG aarfaaa i at ararst anata 
AUNT ANA SIT | HITS 
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war aatcar wircra | aigta aftat fara era | 
@ art gurew aT | BS qraat |i | 


tafan a3 are | faaat srorat facrar | 
ala Ala araara | atudt stu 


Trans:—“Thou hast passed through many births. © 
How many lacs of parents and wives and sons and — 
daughters thou hadst! All of them gathered together by 
virtue of their respective Karma (action) and were born — 
together. Oh learned fool ! why shouldst thou look ~ 
“upon them as thine own? Even the body that thou 
callest thine is not really thine own; what to say then, 
of other objects ? So, now, hold fast by dint of faith to. 
that Supreme God who alone is real. | 
x x x 7 
Such is the god of gods who protects all beings, 
whose mercy is beyond comprehension. Such is the great 
Ram, the life of all souls, and yet mankind forsakes 
him and take to pleasure of senses. These are wicked 
wretches working their own fall, the fruit of their past 
evil deeds. Be sure that every desire not relating to Ram 
is bound to end in’ disappointment. Say thou ‘ This is 
mine! This is mine!’ But that shall slowly vanish and 
leave thee to despair. ” 


The following is Ramdas’ idea of Liberation of 
the Soul :— 


“ Stag wast | weet Hea Sra | 
faa oeat orfiraifa | wea Har 


> 
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. Weaneraafa gear! ar ata arfos Alert arart 
area atfaat waar | awaaed ti 
afa geq a aren | & Rarareara sam i 
. arg aftat fram | agefa ga i 
Safa aut wane Har | afa aif ater arer 
qua aiet arenarar | atetfa a7 | 


arai ara tReet | daeata arazat | 
aaa arenes aret | ataazat | 


Sqcalnea Al AIST | al Hlyala Alar Har! 
arafaaa sifoarar | alarsrat ti” 


aoc Hoy 


Trans :— “ It is on account of self-conceit that the 
one Soul is split up into several souls and so undergoes 
births. If one achieves true knowledge, how can there be 
birth ? When a man is free from birth and death, he is 
said to have attained Salvation; in his search after 
Reality, he may then be said to have attained Reality. 
The secret of this sublime science is that one ought to 
realize himself to be that Real Spirit. This is what the 
Saints preach; and the moment they favour their pupils 
with true knowledge, the latter attain Salvation, and then 
the Soul is liberated from all bonds. Then is the doubt 
sqlved and then is uncertainty removed. Contact with 
saints at once confers salvation. Just as a man 
enveloped in sleep is freed therefrom by wakefulness, so 


_is soul freed from all fetters by knowledge. ” 
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saat (Individual Soul) is only a manifestation of 
the WAH (Supreme Soul) tied down by Maya (unreal 
bonds of worldly existence). When a man disabuses his 
mind of this Maya and realises his oneness with the 
Supreme Soul, he attains liberation and his soul is then 
fused with the Supreme Soul. This is the idea of 
Salvation as expounded by Ramdas in the eighth Dashak. 


The first eight Daskaks of Dasbodh alone seem to 
have been written in a methodical way. The plan of the 
topics treated in them appears to have been previously 
conceived and the subtopics also are made to fit in well. 
But the arrangement of the rest of the Dashaks is 
somewhat indifferent. Their chapters seom to have been 
composed at random on different occasions and to have been 
subsequently grouped tegether anyhow; they are howeyer- 
equally forcible in their didactic effect. 


Unlike other poets in the Marathi language Ram- 
das has something to say regarding statesmanship. The 
following extracts will give some idea of the advice of 
Ramdas ia this direction:— 


SUT WAST Tata | att slela arad aq 
qveqifa seqa | sfadta arorar ti 


St azaia areata | cara aga ote fasars 
aga aifaat Stat | aeeaT AGS | 


TAHT TEA HUT | Th Hatfs + Ft 
Utyisatt Aaa | Hass Ps 
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lH Waa Sera | Tsar ahirara arera | 
ga: Heats cart | gfreat alt 1 
facaerfa edt aera | wacerfe a ates | 
aaa acai aight ara | wares i” 


Trans:-If you have to adopt a plan, do not expose 
it by talk; surprise others by results actually achieved. 
He who suffers not a bit for the sake of others cannot 
have followers around him. So also he who suffers too 
much will not be able to keep his dignity. Do much work 
of political purpose but do not give out your purpose; at 
the same time never devote your heart to injuring others. 
First’ see through the natures of the men you meet, 
sweep off their selfish notions by statesmanlike fact and 
then tie them together to yourself by cords of sympathy 
pervading vast distance. Hold at a distance the hot- 
tempered and do not talk to the usaless chaff; when you 
come across such men, leave them alone. 


Tn: those days of oppressive Mahommedan rule when 
ihere were no laws properly framed, when the wrong acts 
of the rulers could not be criticised by the subjects with 
impunity, no political movement, however honest and 
loyal, could te set on foot openly, as can be done in the 
presnt peaceful times and hence, it seems Ramdas advised 
the psople to observe secrecy in such affairs, We find 
teaching similar to the above in Dashak 19, Chapter 9: 
go also in his letter to Sambhaji after Shivaji’s death. 


How versatile must be Ramdas’ genius that could 
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successfully handle a variety of subjects and that too in 
such a way as to bring them within easy reach of the 
ordinary folk ? Certainly Dasbodh is an invaluable 
treasure of practical learning. The second and the third 
Dashaks with the pretty little enigmatic Kahani (story) 
of the thirteenth Dashak discover uncommon acquaintance 
with human life; while the 7th and 8th Dashals are a 
masterly example of discourses on spiritual topics. Like 
the great Bhagwatgita the Dasbodh exhorts people not 
to fly from the world and to do their duties in the midst — 
of worldly affairs, nay, gives them sound advice as to how 
to behave in life and at the same time asks them to get 
rid of the bonds of Maya and thereby to attain the 
miuch-coveted liberation of the Soul. He says 
“edi sq auarazer ”. If you have no wisdom to do | 
the duties of this life, do you think you can gain beati- 
tude in after life ? This distinguished Ramdas from 
other Sadhus. “ Be practical first.” . 


i ti i i 


The above extracts are enough to give an idea to the 
readers of the high purpose, as well as the dignified, 
yet easy style of Dasbodh. This Dasbodh that 
we have treated of above was written by Ramdas subs 
quently to another Dasbodh called Gal aaara or th 
Old Dasbodh, otherwise called GHaaaaal ~— because 
its consisting of 21 chapters. The topics of the Ok 
Dasbodh are similar to those of the new one. fF 
seems that Ramdas was not satisfied with his producti 
and hence undertook and _ successfully accompli 
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the task of writing another work on more exhaustive 
lines, 


Hara BiH or Stanzas addressed to the Mind’ other- 
wise called ‘Advice to the Mind’ are over 200 in number. 


They are written in the 4479414 metre. Though this 
is only a small poem, it isa notable one as it isvery popular. 
Many persons of Maharashtra, especially men of advanced 
age, are to be heard reciting a few of these at least, 
early every morning. As the title shows, it is an advice 
to the mind, inculeating Truth, Faith, Freedom from 
passions, and so on. ‘We shall quote a few of the verses 
for illustration. 


aa asa uf cafs ara | 
att sitet? arfadx at cara | 


wat fra a@ aa arerfa ara | 
Hal aa a aa wa Fra | 
wala Hal tra fadta Arar | 
gz aati ca arat aarar | 
~ Barat ar att ats ay at | 
wat atfa at araat wea ala i 


Ral Aaa Fz Frat TT T 
AAT Aaa WGast wT Tt | 


_. maT ear atfa are wat aT | 
Bae war watt are atare wear il 
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are, liko those of Tukaram, very often quoted by religious: 


preachérs in their sermons. The following few lines in the 
AUIIRTS are very striking;. they show how a man 
happens, step by step, to fall a prey to the cares 08 
this world inspite of himself :— 


ararsrat ais ¢o ald aa | 

-« LTAT GH ATA Arse ar | 

area at faat cafeara ara | 
AIAG Sa HS srs | 

— Ry wr Se arfaet arazet | 

3 qr atifaet et aaarat | 

aaqarat Aet Tawar Bra | 
aT HAT CA Assy ar | 


aaa at tre earfe faterrar | 
Hist HLaTaT urcarey | 


; " e . : ‘ - = 
| Trans: — “Q’ Rama! my mind is entangled in the 


snares of Maya and I do not think of your name, [ 
‘have not thought of that knowledge which is the real 
Knowledge of true utility. My paronts eagerly got nie 
married, I fondly took a liking to my wife and simply 
bound. myself down with fetters. The consequence is 
that passions prevailed over me and I have forgotten 
Rama, the lord of the. three Worlds. Here I am now 
only to sustain the cares of the family.,” 


How trie this 2. When a man reaches manhood 
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distracting anxicties of life sit heavily on his mind and 
so Ramdas earnestly invokes the aid of god Rama for 
his liberation in the following lines :- 


aqsun wara uifeat areaar | 
ane eqnaarar aifeai areaar ? 
. afe af= faa? ar fara aactar | 
tauatfa sen ® ataat ta arar |i 


Hoa FEA AG HAH Rlzarawiet | 
anaft Hettar traqar qt are | 


asus faaat t tra arecafad | 
qefiqggs ae aie ara aa | 


Trans :—-‘‘ I try to check the fickledness of mind 
but in vain: I endeavour to get over the attachment to 
my kinsfolk but to no purpose. O merciful One! every 
moment the resolution of mind fails; so I pray to thee 

Gna suppliant voice. For crores of births this my 
heart is burning. O Rama! let the stream of thy 
mercy flow upon me. O Rama !thou art an ocean of 
mercy; so cool down the agitation of my mind. I am 
pestered by the six great foes; rescue me from their 

grip. ” 

The above extracts will shcw that Ramdas was a 
gaint of sound practical wisdom. He studied the state 
of the people of Maharashtra~ in all its bearings and 
~-setiled for himself the direction in which he should 
“strive for its regeneration. He therefore chose to be an 


tae « 


? 
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inspirer of great ideas-more of a preacher than of a 
poet: he cared much more for what he said than how 
he said it. And hence it was that he preferred simple 
to artistic style and hence too it was that we find ir 
him more cases of poetical license than in later poets 
All he wished was that he should be effective in his 
appeal to the heart of the public and that end hy 
certainly did achieve with eminent success. : 


Ramdas was not only a poet but also a religion! 

saint and political guide. Of 

pata re contemporary trio viz. --Tukara 
and Mukteshwar. Mukteshwar and Ramdas, Tukar 
helped the cause of spiritual emanci 

tion and spread devotional love among the people 
Maharashtra. His particular aim was neither social n 
political ; he was satisfied with elevation of his s 
Mukteshwar, too, did not attempt anything defini’ 
beyond education of the masses by rendering the natio 
epic lore into the language that they could speak 
understand. But unlike both of them and over q 

‘above what they aimed at, Ramdas had a_ thorou 
grasp of the social and political situation of Maharash 

at that time and his heart did not rest content with ¢, 

emancipation of the Individual Soul alone. He saw 
elevation of the soul expounded by Dnyaneshwar, Ekn 
and Tukaram was not the only thing to be sought 

particularly pSiched with a set purpose that as men 

elevation largely depended on material prosperity, 

people should, in the first instance, join together 
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concerted action to achieve material prosperity. It was 
he, therefore, who for the first time introduced into 
a Marathi literature, a wider aim and a higher purpose 
P than the poets were so long wont to do. In fact, no 
necessity was so keenly felt for such a preaching im 
former times as it was in the time of Ramdas and 
hence it was that Ramdas was the first to take a new 
departure from the trodden path. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Vaman Pandit, = ~~ 


Vaman Pandit was born about the close of the 
16th. century of the S’ak era. He 
His Life. was a Rigvedi Deshasth Brahmin — 
: by caste and his avocation was that of © 
a Gram Joshi (village priest) at Koregaum Kumtha in 
the district of Satara. He studied Sanskrit lore in all — 
ats branches at Benares according to the practice of those — 
times and was acknowledged to be a very competent 
scholar. His learning enabled him to conduct with — 
triumph controversies against Shastries of the time and 
firmly established his reputation.as a Pandit (scholar), He — 
used to compose verses in Sanskrit and was so proud of 
his knowledge of that language that he abhorred even to 
talk in Marathi which he contemptuously called Prakrit 
or vulgar language. He defiantly went from place to 
place defeating Pandits in controversies in Sankrit till 7 
he happened to meet Ramdas. The latter severely 
rebuked him for his detestation of the language spoken 
by his brethren and exhorted him to write in Marathi, 
so that the general public of the Maharashtra nation 
might be benefited thereby. Vaman Pandit now fully 
saw the force of Ramdas’ pressing advice and thence- 
forward composed poems in Marathi. He died in or 
about the S’ak year 1600 or 1678 A, D. 


a 
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His Writings. 
The chief of Vaman Pandit's works are  aarad(aar 


( True Light ), & ANAK (Substance of the Vedas). They 
are both in Owi metre and are devoted to discussion; on 
Vedantic topics. The “ True Light ” is a learned com- 
mentary on the Bhagawad-Gita. Vaman Pandit, it 
Seems, was not satisfied with the commentaries written 
by his predecessors including Dayaneshwar and Rangnath. 
He addresses god Krishna saying :- 


car ataar aad | arf wear | 
far amr a aad | warear anda || 


att ast undast | ar afegar ast | 
St at wars ast | Aaraed |! 


x x x 


Or HI Ht waar | aarfera = salt star) 
arama teufa ear) aga Hs BHT |) 


© aft gear wes frat | fied ara ait | 


a renfa at waza | Gat fhe aerat 


Trans: -—“ The meaning of that Gita alone is 
“truth, of. which Thy glorious supreme s2lf was the speaker. 


“However, O God, in this Kali age every one interprets 


_, Gita according to his owa notions. x x x Hence I 


‘long to explain Thy ifa in the true light. Moreover 


some deyout pupils and saints who shared Thy kindness 
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advised me to write such a commentary as. would 
useful to the whole world, ” 


This is, in his own words, what inspired Vams 
Pandit to write the commeatary, and like the famous 
Jagannath Pandit of the Nerth, he was so confident « 
his superior learning that he called his commenta 
AMAT! in contradistinction to the WIA of Day " 
eshwar. This commentary covers over more than 2000f 
couplets. It may be called an exhaustive essay in y 
rather than a poem. Vaman Pandit here takes an abl 
survey of what the previous commentators on the Git 
had to say in explanation of the various theories 
then discusses the whole matter in his own way. 
@liG%_ is a simple and clear exposition, while FaVqry 
is a series of erudite lectures. The former is one ce 
nuous thesis while the latter is drawn up in the fashiol 
of scholastic discourses. 


Besides these philosophical works, Vaman con) 
posed many miscellaneous poems on some stories in 
Purans, e.g. WANA, VIS, Wie, a4 
BAMARAAUS &c., and rendered beautiful translations « 
Bhartrihari’s Sanskrit Shataks. It is these poems indee 
that have held Vaman Pandit to admiration as a first 
Poet. Most of these pieces contain real poetry in them, 1 
as such, charmingly appeal to the tender feelings of 
reader. The words and phrases are highly melodious ar 
the variety in metres is delightfully adapted to the vari 
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of sentiments. In fact each poem sounds a harmonious 
whole and is a superb production in every respect. He was 
fond of writing in S’loka metres, such as frafteit, 744- 
foes, ale, ZaAazaa &c. and he is most famous for his 
S'lokis. There are many rhymes here and there but not 
too many; on the contrary they add to the beauty. If 
poetry is TMAMMANSE: WA: ( words conveying char- 
ming thoughts ) as defined by Jagannath Pandit, the 
author of the t417147%, these miscellaneous poems are 
certainly high class poetry capable of vying with the 
gzonnets of any good English poet. We shall leave it to 
the more philosophical of our readers to go through 
Vaman pandit’s Vedantic works at leisure and propose 
to give below only one or two extracts from two of his 
miscellaneous poems viz. Walaela and aeariiaara. 


A flower of uncommon fragrance from the celestial 
Purijatak: plant was presented by sage Narada to Krishna 
and the latter gave it to his dearest queen Rukmini. Satya- 
bhama, another queen, well-known for her conceit and 
obstinacy came to know of this and got angry with Krishna 
for this partiality to her rival. When Krishna visited her 
mansion, Satyabhama did not speak a word to him and 
showed him all signs of intense displeasure. But Krishna, 
with his usual presence of mind, pacified her ina 
moment, saying that he was going to bring the very 
tree from heayen and plant it in Satyabhama’s garden. 
‘This fine little incident is nicely described by Vaman in 
) peering few stanzas :- 


- 
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gwonrfa Hen-qe-wfs-faaicara | 
a exigsa fears aft arcane il 
a ufeavinfa fee faanfaara | 


8 arma aft wdfa aifa are i 


wat mfs arat-wat ataarat | 
faarefaait aiaat ara arat il 


az Aequrar wer wra erat | 
garat ett afa ster azerat il 


TeaSt wrutake saa | 
qaadt a natate se F Il 


tea gisa eta vet vet | 
qaqa fase Aq a Huet tl 


HoH AIT vaatfas atfea | 


ete eu geraft aed 


CGT TT wEeaH arfSa | 


aaa arfos fafa artes i 


Her geo sata Hata Tet WH wae | 
WIUI-TH WSt A Ws Farr ar faftacr i 


JUTal AAT et HC Hal= Sar wawer | 
aa wt frzfa saa faa taf caer i 


aeat a Rear et gafe a farm fF agvatt 


-gdt arat atar ufaa aaet sara aati 
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aa ASK ZH aafa aadtear feast | 
ead art ar aw aif wa afee eer ii 
tea tea ges arfH Tet Tere | 
aca faae at a at endl dt Tereat it 
saofa afaaiat waat fesr | 
fanfafs aaaeat aeaurar fees Il 
} auia aeatia att at | 
St warfe wa ate ect at tl 
fe att agfaat acoia | 
aiiat Aes AACA |! 
Fer BIH Bi Mca ATS War ar! 
AU HOST Bl Wait wer er ii 


a wet at argat are crit | 
feear atevardta areat farcroit 


He at acaie sy aft faniefeaa farcr 
fac arét su sazfa a arafa sfc 
frat wart gefa avt Haa zaet 

_ aet Ht ararat fasefs wa ataft set i 
a anit a amt carafe oft Sa a TaeT 1 
get wH alat aa gefa ala waaet tt 
aet ya sarfeafaa aaa die farret 
at at ardtat wefate wa carta set ti 
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aeat gat agar asafea at ara Tas t 
me aat wit 4 frafa gat a= ans | 
Teadt at oefidt wefa farx dara soet | 
at atadt 2 afwafs fea acya wt ti 
a@urar aia afa fanaa arafa aac | 
auget aret ca qa AAT AZAATT | 
awa at wat fac afa faa ciara | 
wat aie au gaa faa a Haar II 
St aa aigfs at cHatfs aiet | 
quests san agf a7 att tl 

at weasit Hefa ereq tect wer aT | 

az wad FaraEada Ti Wer eT Il 
afqat afaat gaat a | 

alee sun fa aaa 

at wat ae gila warar | 

eaiafs caaaata Farat |! 

aarfa & {xa ag taaqute arsit | 

a earag ae fasar aaarfa arsit i 
aa fsa anf ara car xara | 

2 aes TIA AM gala ara tl 

ae azfa fast sau | 

aig at aan 2 Bate | 

aaa aefa al aver Ft | 

We El A RU aN srt ti 
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da ga ache ara areat | 
SS arfarer wt faa sta arti 


a aro Ss gat He art | 
aareta Get HT "” 

Trans:—“Sage Narada, the keen devotee of the 
feet of God, presented a celestial flower to Krishna. That 
God, who pervades the three worlds, gave it to Rukmini 
and it filled the whole of the city of Dwaraka with perfume. 
The women of the city with their innate partiality 
to flowers, now asked each other as to where that flower 


- was and the news at last reached the ears of Satyabhama 
_ through the mouths of her maids. In an_ instant, she 
betrayed her anger but -the god appeased her with cunn- 
“ing art. She wildly rolls on the ground and about such 


sweeps the poet is incompetent to give an adequate idea. 
Now she weeps, and now she faints. She opens not her eyes 


and her breath almost ceases. She tears her hair, breaks 


her necklace and covers her face with her dark locks. She 
beats her breast and head with both hands and tears her 
garments. At last she dried up her lower lip with a long 
hot sigh and said, ‘‘ Nobody on earth can equal this god, 
the bearer of the mountain, in roguery; how cunning he is ! 


He has deceived me by accepting my hand in marriage; for 
the has slighted me and was pleased to present the flower 
4o her. O friends, if I die, don’t let the lord of the. 


_ Yadus eyen touch my dead body—he who is waited upon 


“ 


« 
= 


- by the fallen and who is the husband of so many women. 
2 Don’t allow him to enter my house-, he who is the 
Ee 9 


fas 
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dear:lover of my rival. See that the deceitful one does 

not even touch me. ; 
“In course of ‘weeping, her conciousness sank inte 

a swoon and powers of memory were also gone; and so 
her friends lifted her up and placed her on the splendid 
bedstead where she looked as if dead. In the meantime 
god Hari, who has power to put an end to long stand- 
ing miseries, came to her mansion, when the maid bow 
down and related what had happened. He said, “ Wh 
this sorrow ? What has pained the tender lady? Wh 
my dear queen does not speak to me today ?—she, who 
words are so pleasing to my ears?” With these word 
the lord placed her head in his lap. No sooner did h 


do so, than her veins and sinews began at once theil 
wonted course. He spoke many appeasing words but sh¢ 


was smarting under the sense of wounded honour, ans 
so would not even open her eyes for a moment. Thi 
querulous lady was really awake but had feigned sl 
she had sunk her heart in extreme anger for a time 
If. her heart, of its own accord, returned to iff 


proper peace, she would again perforce disturb i 
peace. Such is the well-known nature of the fine feminix 
race!” “ Your. friends and myfelf, says the Lor 
“Are buried in grief & despair; tears run from the 
eyes, and words are only half—uttered. How long have 
been requesting you with your head in my lap? Yet 
find your wrath strangely increasing more and more! 
Then the proud woman replied with a cruel bite of h 
lip, ‘‘ Oh lotus-bearer, there is no knave like yourself 
this earth; O rider of the eagle, get you gone, plea 
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and place in your lap, O destroyer of Kansa, the head of 
» that woman whom it has pleased you to present the 
: flower.” Sho pushed aside his lap with harsh, 
piercing glances and suddenly knit her brows and cracked 
_ cher fingers, when Krishna replied with a smile, “ What 
_ a pity! O silly lady! why all this trouble for a trifle? 
Upon my word, when the sage gave me the flower, I 
thought such a tree should be in my eapital and in our 
~ pwn palace, and that too in the garden of the queen who 
~ is the most dear to me. You, being the dearest, I thought 

of plating the tree in your garden. This is what I thoughf, 
upon my word. It is only acunning dodge that I have just 
3 ‘given the flower to her; I am going to give you tho very 
free; you need not feel sorry on that account. And in order 
@hat I may give you the tree, I have just given her 
- the flower, so that she might not feel sorry afterwards. 
. . Surely you made yourself so uneasy for nothing without 
Pesonin: the facts.” Thus did the lord reconcile the 
_ proud woman. 


% 


Satyabhama’s wrath and Krishna’s ready wit are 
finely painted in the above piece. 


| In Ruknuni Vilas Vaman Pandit narrates an 
amorous joke played by Krisna with his beloved queen 
| Rukmini, He tells her that she was a fool to marry 
a wretched husband like himself and advised her to find 
out some great king for her husband before it was too 
- late. The simple woman took him to be serious and was 
i to hear from his own lips that she had fallen 
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into displeasure with her lord. She lost her consciousness: 
in an instant; and so god Krishna could no longer keep 
her in that miserable plight. He immediately sssured 
wher that it was only a joke and she was all happy 
again. Vaman Pandit peetically puts this event in 
these few stanzas :— | 


awa a unt fasaa gai cunaaz | 
aq wiret ter eafeefa ae tT afaaa 
f2% arg ura caufa ace & fafarat | 
Wat Hear sara Heals agata svat it 


wraiadtt afaa qd wert | act sarat as Sta Ss 
FG Tar arafa Sle sal | wrezl Targa gE FT 


aTat wa ufteatfa aara arcit | 
aiat wa faa wal af ara art |i 


Syarraarr wf er fea arco | 

camraart faa ae aftat cia | 
atzf #o wset TaaTa Gar | 

th vi as wa ufta agar il 
aafa arat ser ae gfeaiet | 

qe a2 sft qt agaita aiet i 


a2 Ss Hat werdcar | 
aa taal F Har aware |! 


Set ata erat WeTaeat | 
ait savtai att araeat |! 
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aunfau a garat an at ta areal | 
auna afaar ar wreat ataantet i 
faa aaa fame atfeet qnar 7 
a Hoa ata art Se al qw art tt 


aaa wet aaqey wiaarear ward | 
sana adit aiaz arvard 
wat ucaiifa cman eau | 
afaa an vera aiset arta ara i 
aft fave aftet st a arefa sist | 
aft aga famrear aia atete ai wt te 
afa axa seit dt ora giare ara | 
rennafa afte tai an aatana tl 
arsarfad zrafa fataarct | 
cage giata aa fact ui 
zsaia 3:4 Ga AW ast | 
FENN FT MIET AIT Bars i 
sat atadtai frat oy Rist | 
aaa snat fart cara mt ST UI 
aat zat At TSI ATs | 
SUSI Aat Bl UAT Atri] 


Trans :- “ O modest princess, you ought to have 
married kings worthy of your hand, and never a poor 
fellow like myself, Your father was simply a fool to have 
left aside great kings and to have given you over to me 
whose ancestors hid themselves.in ‘the soa for fear of 
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the foes (‘in the island of “Dwarka ). Even now make 
haste before it is too late and marry a suitable Kshatriya 
king whom ‘you love, so that you may serve your purpose 
both in this world and in the next, This is what I 
would advise you. ” These words from the lips of her 
lord, the like of which she had never heard before, threw 
the simple Rukmini.into consternation. She supposed 
her dear husband, the lord of the three worlds, was 
thinking of abondoning her. Her throat was- choked and 
she became speechless. Her heart was filled with grief, 
like the ocean with tidal waves. All of a sudden she 
fell headlong on the ground with the chowrie in her 
hand and the ornaments on her person, and life seemed 
to be almost extinct for a time. When god Madhav saw 
her fall like a plantain tree overthrown by a “fierce gale 
he was moved with pity. He instantaneously jumped 
down from the bedstead and caught hold of her upper 
garment in order to support her. “I know for certain,” 


said he, “ That there is no source of pleasure to you 
other than my own self, I wanted simply to enjoy the 
fun and so I spoke to you by way of jest.” But you did 
not understand ihe trend of my words and were pained 
to hear them. I expected that you would be. angry and 
that the crimson arrows of your eyes, being pushed by 
tha bow of vour knit. brow, would reach as far as the 
ears and that your naturally red lips would throb pro- 
fusely.. [tf was with the motive of seeing you in this 
charming state that I jocularly said so, I assure you.” 
“Tell me, O-dear lord,” replied the prudent lady loyingly, 


ey nd 
.- - >", 
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“Tf an oxtremely poor person, not having even rice- 
water to drink gets nectar perchance, would he let it slip 
out of his hands ? Just so, when I got a great god like 
you for my husband inspite of my extreme inferiority, 
should I not naturally: marry him who is the best of all ? 
Kings spurn their kingdoms, accept poverty and become 
ascetics to reach you. Royal state is full of miseries, while 
in you there is eternal happiness; so you are the most 
agreeable of all. Some ono may drink rice-water taking 
it to be nectar, but.as a matter of fact, would one who 
is actually drinking real nectar touch the rice-water ? 
Similarly why should I think of leaving you who are the 
best, and go to wretched kings ! ” 


» ys Stra! “be Fee) ae 
— : Nia © xp" 
‘ vo 


i The innate simplicity of Rukmini and her consequent 

 eonfusion are vivid before the readers mind; so also one 
admires the poet’s imagination in devising a well-fitted 
reply to ba put in the mouth of Rukwmini. 


oe 


CHAPTER XIL. 
Shridhar. 


Shridhar was a great epic writer and very popular in > 
Maharashtra. The chief of his works 

The Poet of the are WSAATNT (Exploits of the Pandawas), _ 
People. 
wafasa ( Triumph of Rama ) and, 

afta ( Triumph of Hari ). We shall find very few 
persons in Maharashtra even in a village who have 
not. heard at least some “ Owis ” of Shridhar, 
Mukundraj, Dpyaneshwar und Eknath are interesting 
only to those few persons, who are privileged to under— 
stand Vedant ( Philosophy of the Universal Soul ). 
Vaman Pandit, Moropant and Raghunath Pandit can be 
approached by those alone, who posses a tolerable know- 
ledge of Sanskrit. Namdev’s and Tukaram’s Abhang 
are on devotional love and are recited by those alo 
who care not so much for true knowledge as for devo 
tion. It is the narrative literature, that is asa _ rule, 
more agreeable to the ordinary tastes of the genera 
public ; and Moropant’s epic works being too learne 
and Mukteshwar’s Mahabharat being available in frag: 
ments only, the people of Maharastra have naturall 
fallen back on the more simple and therefore more co 
genial epic works of Shridhar. Copies of Shridhar” 
works, either in printed or in manuscript form, a 
now-a-days to be found in almost every village 
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E Weitienishtre: and groups of village folk, young and old, 
_ male as well as female, can be seen listening at night 


. time after the toil of the day, with undivided attention 
_ and ever-increasing appreciation, to the village accountant 


or the village master or the village priest, reading aloud 
the epic works of Shridhar with as much music as his 
voice can command. Shridhar may, therefore, be called 
the poet of the people. 


He was born in the S’ak Year 1600 or 1678 A.D. 
at the village of Nazra situated in the 
vicinity of Pandharpur. His father was 
Brahmanand Swami of whom he makes 
a mention in his works in many places. Shridhar entered 
the life of a Sanyasi at the early age of 14, and made 


His life. 


Pandharpur his home, sometimes going out from place 


to place on holy pilgrimage. Besides waiqaa, zivaue 
and qisqnar7, he has composed fqdlaraa, Hiatt aaa, 
Aidt @e and qigia aleea. All these works aro iz 
Owi metre. He died at Paithan in S’ak Year 1650 or 
1728 A. D. at the age of 50. 


His Writings. 


Shridhar’s epic works Weq5q9, UIA and ualasar 


are, as their names imply, the respective adaptations of 


ety: 


the three great national epics of India, viz, Bharat, 


Bhagwat, and Ramayan, The simplicity and sweetness 
of his diction, as well as the lucid flow of his narratiom 
no less than the nobleness of his themes, havo earned for 
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his works such a height of popularity as is unequalled by 
the writings of almost any other poet. His thrilling de~ 
scriptions and suggestive similes at times add an amount 
of grandeur to his expositions. It was not, however, without 
apologies to Sanskrit Pandits, that he undertook tho task, 
for the sake of the illiterate masses and the feminine 
sex. The prejudices of this conceited and militant school 
of Pandits were not yet completely worn away in spite 
of the continuous battling of saints like Dnyaneshwar, 
Eknath, Tukaram, and Ramdas for four centuries. 
So Shridhar had to say ‘tho following in. the very first 
eanto of his Ram-Vijaya:- 


BHA ATS Fetal | sete a Hcrardfea wat} | 

Sat Hour Avital fat ere | wet Tee sro wHaT 

aa sma aft dena | Stele wat ae | 

Sar at fear cnet gia | at diet cea cntasty 

aieat arer wpat At | TH WEN set Faq | 

ant af wata faa | wats era maz Il 

areal arsit Tet ws | Ha Acta urs res | 

ag aan efter velfeen | ae aast we geet tl 

are aca anfs te | wdtutaceh Her afata 
aq Uy Tan | tare anata araz i 

AIBIN T HS HeRa aot | Ha Brits me avi 

ait a ait as aaa | aan aa afa fea 

afta astara Aart eat | ararafa gat zt | 

AASIAAT ATA wsaTt | sTHaA wa fatas iI 
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In this passage the series of similes are worth 
» noting, There are many such similes in Shridhar’s 
works. 


Of the three chief works, Pundav-Pratap is the 
largest im extent and covers over 13000 couplets or 
stanzas in Owi metre. It comprises 64 sections. As to 
the plan on which the work is composed, the poet says 
in the last section : — 


ar sa uta | faararar wl afaara || 
aier aleg aarata | war aa arg 


UIeat® Bet arel aea | aawar aa aafea | 
auea wofa afsart | visa sara Har zi 


The original Mahabharat in Sanskrit consists of 
90,816 stanzas* while sshridhar’s compendium of it is 
about one-seventh of the original in extent. 


Similar is the composition of “ Ram-Vijaya ” 


and Hari-Vijaya. The Ramayan in Sanskrit consists 
of about 29000 stanzas and Shridhar has condensed it 
into 40 sections consisting of nearly 10,000 couplets 
altogether. Hari-Vijaya is divided into 36 sections, 
each containing about 200 couplets. What it contains 
will be seen from the following stanza in the 36th 


_ section :— 


* According to the calculation made by the late 
33 ©. Dutt in his ‘ Literature of Bengal.’ 
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ana ara eftaa | ven gevit=ar sar fare 1 
era eftfanat ata | atdt araara ooitere tt 


From this stanza it will be seen that Hari-Vijaya 
is a sketch of the marvellous exploits of god Krishna: 
and is an adaptation of the tenth Chapter of the Bhagwat, 
Hari-Vamsha and Padma-Puran. aie is a 
pious narration of the deeds of god Shiva. 


What Kashiram and Krittibas have together done | 
for the public of Bengal, Shridhar has singly done for — 


the public of Maharashtra. The numerous exciting 
episodes of the early mythological period so long a 
monopoly of the higher classes knowing Sanskrit, were 
now thrown open and made to inspire the heart of the 
masses. And the effect of this general inspiration natural- 


ly was to raise the moral tone and rouse the sturdier. 


element of the whole nation. 


We shall give below two quotations from Shridhar, 
one from the Pandav-Pratap, and the other from the 
Ram-Vijaya, by way of illustrations. In section 42 of 
the Pandav-Pratap, while depicting the fight betweem 
the Kauravas led by Bhishma and the Pandavas led by 
Arjan, the poet says :— 


qzat faaral verdt | cara ta oa Sfadt i ~ 
amntt araaad atfedt | van arfedt farctadt a 
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UCEqe arftat areal | gan qreqt Sfeat | 
| maa gaat oc feat | ara arvdt eref <a i 
SMa Tats aga | at aigiwer arfeer | 
qra we axda | feasat sivat i 
wiedia ge weua wel | aia zxt sear aretl 
aa att frat qrat | aret atta Aas | 
pak fatal dina | coiavt fucat faain | 
SET AAT St wa | Aiea areata |! 
Seseacy areal aainal | Fecal atcia aarti gat | 
watart atfesn feat | arectat frart |) 
MT MAS Toqarat | fA Sat viaat =zt 1 
<a At weat qaat | fia ca ara Fat 1 
aa Te Get AIT | Mia wars Asa 
wal yeqragt aeent | dargat afa fea | 
Wia-Valat WIN ta | ware aret avftfaa | 
HATA arm Asai asa | fasta wisaaAa |! 
aga Ttiadt wa | Sea arfeet anaes 
at sitin-ufadt-gat | He gsiat aeat | 
a Hae afa-agea | atel emai anaaia | 
Qa amt waza | Asa an aac |i 
waaat fafeat azarot | dara aes fafear a anit 
_arcemiat fat uct | azearast afea | 


arqa Zale | att ae erefsat ara | 
wey anal Sasa | WT ae ae rent | 
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The following extract from Section 30 of the Ram— 
Vijaya describes the extremely sorry plight of Sulochana, 
‘the wife of Ravan’s son Indrajit, when all of a sudden 
an arm of her husband who had gone for fight, severed 
from his body, fell into the court-yard of her mansion :— 


geraa get ware | at agdl w fasfae | 
aar di yw axe | saat agat weer i 
SHeHIT Etat a at | gait wrear atarat | 
aafa verdt aa vianl | as agua ataer il 
a grade ainnia | atcant wer agua | 
aaa art warita | arear acat aiaraar it 


TENA AIS TAS SI ATH | HETATLTIAT Teal Tt | 
afr afsare aiat | fate at wHEATa I 
Watt aete gaa | cans aaraaad aa i 
Leaurgnt cat Hea | ahagret Set ni 


afeesia aSH Bat | BATNia aret Acar | 
ATS Wa Faas | faces Aq HES Il 


\ait aa fans | ge a areata ase | 
jaaeita arétat age | cates farcarfas a 


afaziat tatt aetaar i sroafa art aS cur } 
eae aatear cor | @tarast seer i 


aa Teat deafedt | wR adte Jai a aif ¢ 
aa at seefrarar art | waa eitefeer n 
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 waruat afxenifea | avt ean farsa! 

de fataga anna | avaeat faire i 

FEN YH) AAA FETS | Pavitt aaa erat tres t 

Uta arata A AS | art aes Aas ll 

Gaa-slesa atarfaat | ceai svt a Tt a aut 

_aait frets tight | dtiex-dfaat oigaet i 
Sniaia te wa | f swat staar aio | 

aat wfa-faatt gear | aataar awaat | 

Fett faqvia grat ato | qaaat gear ameatt 

‘atvast ofeut-wfa | areratat afezear 1 

aagyl gerer act | wea fae after saat t 

favifea% gat weat | Re Hat cafe 1 

afsaa fafsear aw | waat afer wer avr 

Waal He wea | aacianl after i 

am galaaa sastat | aafadt aiaeat | 

Uda un gzat qeal | ame geraar u 


| These “extracts will give the reader an idea of 
Shridhar’s poems. 


CHAPTER XiIil. 
Amritrai, Sohiroba and Mahipati. 


‘ Katibandhs or Katavs ( %24) as they 


Amritrai is famous for his easy—flowing ey 
Amritrai’s Katavs. 


are commonly called. He was born about 
the S’ak year 1520 or 1698 A. D. The — 
Katav is a forcible rapidly-running metre, full of rhymes, — 
very effective in didactic and narrative poems. The audience — 
of a Haridas is simply enraptured while he goes on 
repeating Katavs with well measured modulations 
of tone. Amritrai has written many such Katavs on 
certain events of the Bharat, c. g. Saaarar, ZIISIASET, 
waaita, etc. We may quote his Katav on Silage 
{ conditions of man ) for illustration. 


| 


/ 


asa a} fayga ages vanrar zfterit 
WATAT | Bo ll AHATA waite sige, qa-werfes 
It aine, agfs afefa sa fet, ze wart 
ajat uz, catn gala ag fracas, ae He TS 
wre, feaar arat gfe was, an an acaTa 
QRS, wana FX «leer, Wear ae 
wlzar, viat fasaiarfa area, waraca wat 
HIS, USI Wes, wart ware, wie wftAt 
SIMI, ABIS BSE wravat< Are, Harfe- 
wart, udt vant arent, eat me ara 
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aitfier, ar Geta aif dleer, dat afar frar 

water, Warrqurar wa fe wer, aaatearar Att 
frarer, aret tfra ia were, aad aca, att 
HCH ana Ga, Hra Geran feinrit fast 
qiaa, faanrt feaardt wea, avtant taat 
arfea, arranta tr tarmeat aa Aer, faa ater, 

sfwararat ater arar, Ait Sits, Tena ater, 
wat fagat art ater, sarear aga acear art, 
wat cent aftat ater, wizr der, + + + + Fer 
qetat get amet, genatal we are, var 
Gert SS Tasal, YS araat awa alatear, arar 
gfi=ar, srafa aafa st araa serar | afrarnit 
WATAT |] 2 Nl 


Besides the Katavs he has left some miscellaneous 
songs. Amritrai was a Deshastha Brahmin by caste and 
lived at Aurangabad. Ho died in the S’ak year 1675 or 
1753 A. D. His contemporary “ Madhwamuni ” has 
composed some miscellaneous songs. ~ 3 —— 


Sohiroba. 


Sohirobanath, commonly called Sohiroba, was an 
inhabitant of Banda in Sayantvadi 

_ Sohiroba’s life. State. He was born in S’ak Year 1636 
} or 1714 A.D. He was a Goud Brahmin 
by caste. A colony of Goud Brahmins had migrated 
Some centuries ago from their original home in North 
Tndia and settled in Goa and the surrounding country 
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on the coast. During the time of the Hindu rule and 
the succeeding Mahommedan and Portuguese rule over 
the country, this community acquired an important 
position in the south of the Kokan by virtue of their 
faithfulness and intelligence. Sohirobanath’s ancestors, 
like those of several other poets of note, were hereditary 
Kulkarnis (accountants) of certain villages and 
accordingly he himself served the State of Savantvadi in 
that capacity. Boing tired of worldly life, he entered 
the life of a Sanyasi at the age of 35. He success- 


fully practised at ( mental concentration ) and was a. . 
high class Vedanti; and he thoroughly understood and — 


vividly realized the principles of Vedant by his own 
actual “G44 ( experience ). He then went on a tour of 
holy pilgrimage, and visited the saints of the time 
in the Deccan and in the North of India. He 
was entirely contented within himself. While travelling 
through the territory of the Scindia of Gwalior 
in course of his pilgrimage, an interview was arranged 


between him and Mahadji Scindia according to the wishes . 


of his General, Jivba Dada who was a Goud Brahmin 
from the South of the Kokan. The Scindia was fond of 
poetry and sometimes composed verses himself. These he 
showed to Sohiroba in the expectation of his praising and 
admiring them, But Sohiroba did not approve of them 
and possessed too much independence to bestow false 


praises on the royal production. He died in the S’ak year 


1711 or 1789 A. D. 


Of his compositions, agit acai, Bray, AW 


EEE EE EET om 
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wag and agar are the more important and are 

- published of late by Mr. Paiof Savantvadi. He has 
written more than 20000 couplets. All these works are 
purely Vedantic. His miscellaneous songs can be often 
heard being recited by the people of the South of the 
Kokan to this day. His style is simple but dignified. 
Vithoba Anna Daftardar, a later scholar of piety and 
devotion expresses his high admiration for him in the 
following terms :— 


ata aa arfettar aig araf aa@ wer fas ar 
sara @afa afaareft canai att cao fea ser 1 


The following song of his which is very popular 
will serve as an illustration of his miscellaneous songs :— 


ait-uaar alu are qed aat t | 
faa eaeurfa gan, <afa wmofa gua ang 
age ufadt outs faas, ated ant i efio tl 


atft=ar ara fasta war, afe are faarferar 1 
wattat ara-feat area wat ti Zito I 
fea ren ai sarfa, 29 art feaa ufay 
aarfaa aa ofa, aed vat %. 11 eft 1 


Trans :—“O Friend! Do not spend your time 
without praying to God. Terceive true knowledge of 
the Supreme Soul meditate upon it and realize if. 


-~ 


1 Be born again. 
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Do not spoil your hands for nothing in the mire of 
Tgnorance. Do not mistake the rope for the serpent 
in this worldly life ( Do not be influenced by Maya ) 
for then the individual Soul ( S14 ) will not be one 
with the Supreme Soul ( ta ). Do not extinguish 
the inner light of knowledge. Sohira says the Supreme 
Soul is perfect light where there are no days and nights; 
do not move your eye-lids without the sight of that 
light. + 


Mahipati. 


Another poet no Iess popular in the country of | 
Maharashtra than Shridhar is Mahipati_ 
Mahipati’s Life. of Taharabad, a place about 40 miles’ 
from Ahmadnagar. He was born in) 
Sak year 1637 or 1715 A. D. He was a Rigvedi| 
Deshastha Brahmin by caste. His father, Dadopant,, 
was a Kulkarni ( village accountant ) by profession, 
When Dadopant grew old, he asked his son Mahipati to 
look after the hereditary duties of Kulkarni. Once it 
happened that Mahipati was deeply engrossed in hi 
usual prayers when a sepoy arrived and conveyed to hi 
some orders that required his immediate presence in 
Government office. Mahipati said that he would go t 
the office after his prayers were finished. The  sepoy; 
however, uttered some words of disrespect and so Mahip 
took a vow not to serve any longer as Kulkarni. H 
afterwards used to take trips of holy pilgrimage 
Pandharpur every year, aud depended on the won 


7 
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charity of the people for his necessaries of life. The 


- country on that side was about this time visited by # 


terrible famine and Mahipati was so generous as to distri- 
bute all the grain that he had in his house to the poor 
and the helpless. He died in S'ak year 1712 at the 
ripe age of 75. 


Mahipati has written many works in Marathi, the 
chief among them being AWla4, AH 
Sisiga, aaiasa and 8aeeaa. All of 
these are lives of poets and saints. Mahipati was, there 
fore, not only a poet but a biographer also. He took great 
pains to collect information about the saints and put it 
in simple verse so as_ to be readily intelligible to the 
general public of Maharashtra. He has also preserved 
therein those traditions in the lives of the saints which 
would sound miraculous in these days of science but 
which are valuable in the eyes of the orthodox masses 
and are accepted by them with all the faith of sincere 
devotees, 


His works. 


In these four biographical works, Mahipati has 
Jeft a very precious heritage to tho posterity of Maha- 
rashtra. A great deal of what we now know of the 
poets and saints of Maharashtra is due to these valuable 
works. He finished his €asiel¥a in S’ak year 1679; 


it contains the lives of about forty saints, Ho wrote the 


HaHa in Sak year 1684. It consists of 57 Chapters 
and gives more than 60 lines. 
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Besides these biographical works, he has composed 
small hymns on the various religious holidays of ‘the 
Hindoos, e. g. eitaieaad, eadiad, widaa, aaa 
He otc. All these are commonly read by devout 
‘Flindu ladies during the respective holidays. Among his 
other works may be mentioned l@tad, Hsia, 
and WAAL. Mahipaii’s writings are all in the Owt 
metre His style is -entirely plain and simple and 
Bossesses many fine stiles, @ 


In order to present to the readers a specimen of 
iMahipati’s composition, we give below only one piece 
from: daisy describing, the event of King Gopichand © 


‘renouncing his kingdom and turning a__ recluse, 
‘In spite of tho dissuasive words of sage Hlmat. It is 
‘this :-— 
trarfa agar arer qr | 
‘Fen arzgey veg afearea |! 
Mat MAT ATaT cqTAs | 
aca aot fafera ut 
aa suratfa faarat | 
ga aafxer waraat 1 
BHSaItta TERI Brat | 
Ht stetfa faacdta ny 


Fett at Wining oy | 
ST Arat AY Aa Brea | 


: 
| 
| 
| 
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—areét a acrn orrare | 
reotfa I atiae i 
ar att aqge atedt saa | 
ana aeefe qa eras tl 
aH fra Aare ara | 
az owt aafea |! 
= faq aaae aramat | 
a oe eel 
mat dretfa arrcrat | 
We alifa waa Il 
ata YAS FATA | 
set aifeat acae sm || 
BIAS A= AUT | 
qaia arate amas il 
wala ANA ATS BS | 
eas sais were | 
at ata qeq AIT | 
am UsSs TWAT | 
areet arattate feet trar | 
sei war aret aut FIAT || 
arat aca warfaat | 
say sraat farmatat || 
mae Ta WeyZAT | 
eqea FA ANAT | 
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weat arat afaarc |. 
ary 7 Ws Baar Ih 

qu asad wear Fare | 
aug fers cae BIT | 

aet gar gar sat 1 
faqfa aaa aaiat i 


il ~*~ 


CHAPTER, XIV, 
Moropant, 


Moropant, the greatest Marathi poet of the 
eighteenth century, was born in the S’ak 
year 1651 or 1729 A. D. His father 
Ramchandrapant Paradkar was a clerk 
~in _the service of Babuji Naik, a rich Jahagirdar of 
Baramati near — Poona titeraative of the Peshwa. Though 
originally a son of a quill-driver, Moropant acquired a 
high proficiency in Sanskrit learning and-was-soon able 
to explain the Pwrans in public wit masterly skill. He 
served for some time as a clerk at the fort of Panhala, 
but Babuji Naik was so pleased with his ability im 
explaining the Purans that he asked him to remaim 
with him at Baramati and narrate the Purans to him 
every evening for which he was given an annuity of 
Rs.500/-Here he got ample time to prosecute his studies 
in Sanskrit as well as Marathi literature, which gave 
him an uncommon command over words and _ construc- 
tions. In his leisure hours he used to compose verses 
after verses. He was extremely fond of the Arya metre 
(a1at) and the bulk of his poetic works is in that 
metre, so that he is styled the Master of Arua. Ram- 
chandra Badwe, an admirer of Moropant, says:— 


Pan AAAS waa anit sfaa awarat 
wat *qgeart fear art watdaret ou 


*Some have Maalat, 


Moropant's life. 
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i. e. Vaman is the master of fine Shlokas, the 
Abhangs of Tukaram are famous, so also Muktesh is the 
master of Owi and Moropant is the master of Arye. 
It is said, he composed 150 to 200 verses in Arya me 
jm a day and it must have been so, for otherwise he 
‘could not have produced so voluminous literature. 


He surpasses any other Marathi poct in the volume ~ 
as well as variety of his productions - 


TE as awe 


’ His command He_is. ransto dete — 
over Sanskrit & “=o 4tepuveu to have written as maby 


-Marathi. ‘as a lac of Aryas and most of these 
oe i e published at this day. His works 
“are somewhat aon Mat and are not intelligible to the 
masses as Namdev’s and Tukaram’s Abhongs are. They 
are meant only for those who know something of 
‘Sanskrit and Sanskritic constructions. He has translated 
or rather adapted, all the 18 Parvas of the Bharat 
‘and a part of Bhagwat in Marathi. Each Parva is 
fit to be called a work by itself, Besides these big works 
he has written Raa, HNaAT and salawas Of his 
smaller compositions the ##la%! or the “ Trumpeting 
of the Peacock ” is most elegant. 


His Walas are as interesting as they are artistic. 


ere ~<a The reader is here simply astonished 
Ramayans. at the extraordinary dexterity of the 

, ; | author in his choice and arrangement 

of words so as to suit his acrostics and other curiosities 
of yersification, He is said to‘haye composed 108 euch 
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‘Ramayans in ‘all to propitiate his family deity Rani, a 
majority of which are published of late. The PAA 
aqaiia waa, Gaqat wala, gage ualat ete are 
composed in tho. metres of those names respectively, 
The VaUaa or Chain Ramayan is a concatination of 
the verses kinked with each other by the repetition of the 
same word or words at the end of one verse and 
again at the beginning of the next verse and so on in 
succession, 6. g. — 


5 
/ 


stefa arer zacawaa wea earaarfa arcs 
aT Wat waarat eta sar fasaarfe arcar i 


aret at swat @ ster ardt ata at aeat | 
eat wetted frecaga cfeasnaaat frat 


faa ataara afa ar afiataaaia Eaat ata | 
at-agtar ast ag ¢ atfea ran faa wite 


afta aaq aftaa star stare fara er afear) 
afearat eantet cage rett wa arsar afeart i 


In the WJ WAM each slat is made to contain 
the word “9%”. In the =] Wala no long syllable 
is allowed to appear.. The fazig ualam is so worded 
‘that the labial alphabet are not used therein and it can 
be sung with the lips open. In this Ramayan the poet 
“Ss confronted with several difficulties ; for the name of 
the great epic hero is Rama and contains a abial; 
*so0 algo the name Ravan of the «antagonist contains a 
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_Jabial. Similar is the difficulty about Lakshman, Maruté 
ete. But the author has skilfully managed to get over 
there difficulties by coining words like eqyg—dca, qeer 
aaa (Younger son of Dasharath), fees, sisaiga ete. 
Surely it must have been a great trial to the poet to compose 
‘@ poem under such baffling restrictions. q1afi waran, Ta 
WANAT, TAT WaT, BY Walat, etc. are such that each — 
Arya is made;to contain letters of the words qa, Samm 
etc, and of the names of sages. Many of these Rama- 
yans are small pieces consisting of 50 to 100 verses. — 
Only RJ Wala is somewhat large and contains about 
250 Aryas. His Ramayans are simply acrobatic feats 
in the ficld of ‘ersification. Besides these, Moropant 
has composed miscellaneous pieces in other metres. He — 
died in the S’ak year 1716 or 1794 A. D. He had 
been to Benares and other holy places in the north 
a few years before his death, 


We must mention here the controversy that went 

on some years ago among the critics 
Bein Wied poet. of Marathi literature regarding the 
claims of Moropant to be called a poet. 

The critics on one side, notably among them, the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade and Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar 
were of opinion that Moropant was a clever versifier but 
| mot a poet. On the otherhand Vishnu Shastri Chiplan- 
kar, Parashurampant Godbole, and others said that 
|. Moropant was undoubtedly the greatest poet in Marathi. 
Perhaps the truth lies between the two sides, as is 


b 
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often the case in such controversies. It must be 
admitted that Moropant had poetic genius in him, for 
otherwise he could not have written so voluminous and 
nice poems of fine imagination. But he was so much 
given to artistic rhymings and elegant arrangements of 
words that the spontaneity of his thoughts was appre- 
ciably hampered thereby, and poetry was made subservient 
to versification, Had he not indulged too much in this 
fancy for artistic beauties, his compositions would 
certainly have been less laboured and more natural 
and for the matter of that, more vigorous, His 
ambition for alliterations and rhymings of several letters 
. together was very great, so much so that he usei to note 
down in his leisure hours many pairs of several letters, 
having different meanings as they would suggest them- 
selves to him, ready to be used in compositions later on, 


Another cause that made his writings unintelligible 

to the masses was his superior know- 

His Sanskritic ledge of Sanskrit. This cannot be called 
constructions. 

his fault, Words and_ phrases of 

Sanskrit origin came to him in natural course and were 

put in. Only one would wish the compounds of Sanskrit 

words were more easy and less lengthy than what we 

find in some places. What we have thus lost in spota- 

neity of feeling is gained in elegance. of words. 

Moropant has successfully imported many literary 

beauties of the Sanskrit language into Marathi and 

has thereby enriched the latter to a considerable degree; 
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‘Moropant’s Mahabharat is a learned work in 
Marathi. It is not a mere translation 

His Mahabharat. of the Sanskrit Mahabharat. The main 
story is borrowed from Sanskrit but 

the poet has often abbreviated the narration. It is ac- 
knowledged on all hands to be a very elegant poem in 
Marathi, containing all sorts of descriptions and senti- 
ments. One or two small quotations will az quaint the 
readers with the style of this standard poem. lam the 
virtuous princess of world-wide fame, was sent by her father 
s4qf@ for personal choice of a husband and when she 
returned, her father sitting in company of sage 4I% asked 
her as to whom she was thinking of. The conversation 
that ensued is put by Moropant in the shape of the 


following verses in the 4474:—- 

ait dt arfirsit aT Taka wieatfa waz | 

aft sa az fig-ga-cisaaaeate a TTHstt ATE Il 
Hse aca qufset at Ga Hea ara witarc | 
aft art a@& aq car at afuer eaiacen afrarci 
at wat alae as faa carat Hart Fat afta | 
aft srafafa aear aqacal act ett a cat efter) 
ate Fa aq es WHat arayfa acral a AT | 
a atrar aft award aly Aral Aa TW A Aer | 
qT Fav agar tar Tan aaa aia Aart | 
WIUNALZaA Zenat aft afife at agra Fi TAS 
HIT Ch A WU Beas _I-aaITIATaT I 

Hi aT Tad AY AQUA HI-H-aa-TrHlae 
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gia ait agtdt age ar qu-ga a staat t 

aa ae gafe aa rafa at quya areq-gatll 
qe Fett a aura aeet aft auu-amet say | 

atas de adtafe ae aarar Har araarg | 

at gafa tet aar a aufa vaifaar aval wa 
a var taaafa an at wat cagfa aty ca 


after at afterfa evaiar ar a wea FraTa | 
a ge faaa arar cafadia acta Hea Hraa 


wmgsa wat fata aft as afzat gea gx anfa can 
Ra a adotfa Ase nft arat er us aafacratil 


aafe tat cqrafa 2 areat-aa-aer gar car | 
afs faaaef afan aga ta aa otra arrart 
aa agui=ar qwaer emai aar faa a | 

aai Tar Naa sy Bena arei aarfira att 


Translation :- “ There is the King Dyumateen, ” 
replied Savitri, ‘‘ of the Country of Shalva, who, though 
is old and blind and resides in a forest, and his kingdom 
is usurped by his enemies, is free from all sorts of anxiety. 
He is a store of noble birth, good character and excellant 
virtues, and his family consists of his wife and son alone; 
but al! the days of the week are alike to him, for he 
has conquerred the multitude of the interior foes ( viz. 
Desire, Anger, Greed, etc. ). I approve of him as my 
father-in-law, and choose his son within my heart for 
my husband. Even when her friends found fault with 
wt she chose Hara and not Hari for her husband.” 
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“‘ Oh King, ” said Narad, “ this girl has selected 


Satyavan for her husband; nevertheless she should not 


marry him; let her select another; many other marriageable | 


youths can be found. ” “ O omniscient god!” said the 
King, ‘‘ Tell me plainly why you disapprove of the 
bridegroom, if he possesses virtues and high birth. Or is it 
because of his poverty that she should not hold him dear 
to her heart ? But why should not a bee taste of honey 
in blowing lotus though it may have grown in a pond?” 
*< The Prince, ” answered the sage, “ will meet with 
death at the end of a year. So let her choose another 


husband; Devayani, the daughter of Shukracharya left — 
off Kacha, though once chosen, and made another selec- 


tion.” “ O my dear daughter,’’ exclaimed the King, 
** You should not marry the Prinse, though he be an 
ocean of virtues as his life is short. How may you 


resort to a poisonous breeze, though it be cool, soft and 


fragrant ?” “O Papa,” replied the virtuous princess, ‘““The 
river does not withdraw from the ocean; nor is the 
moth attracted to a jewel in preference to a shining 
light. A choice is a choice, and nobody else shall touch 


my person. This is my firm determination and noble 


young girls will admire it. Howsoever short be his 
life, all men, other, than he, will be to —me, like you, 
© Papa. I won't change my mind even if the 
God of Death comes forth to eut my throat.” 
*¢ Give in marriage, O King, ” added the devine sage, 


“your daughter of chaste character to the prince of her 


choice. Even nectar cannot surpass purity of thought 


in reviving a dead man. One always attains happiness 
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by resorting to virtue. I now beg leave of you. May God 

_ Shiva, the conqueror of Death, be ever pleased with 
you. ” 

The rhymes of yquaawsial, yIqaaleagal, and aealy 

are remarkable. Another passage in the vWisaqa descri- 

bing the fight between the Kauravyas headed by iq 


and the Pandavas headed by 414 js intersting. It is this:- 
visa gé waft 3% WIN Saiea Frag FzA | 
Wie ge wafa 33 aa sy a agfaa aca | 


Warar fassafa Htorafe wrrat a = are | 
aigts aarfa wean ciafas araragta Tare |! 

- ge aan atsaa witactot saa afena nas! 
aa sate aad afta azuniiimai tas 1 


aq an anon arate actant arr arfaar | 
aas aiutfa afial aceg ex ara ar fare i 


acdt Aout Fee at Sa ara wHai azs | 
al Ie sare Hcfs GeH-Azt AH Arqa aes tt 


qa aiafa Tar aH-et-at-atataa ae TH AzIHT I 
HAs AS AH ATs Rael fea Tansy are THATHY I 


Sarsgtled A As car BiaA-gisar sates | 
| aftrandta 1% awe ta facaare ares ii 


| Feat feaat tra wdtar afaada Fas | 
| gatea aa fea Har aefa scia tN | 
11 
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The following description of untimely rains given 

in 94@iqiaia relating to the interview 
aero 28s 55 70M between the twg old friends 2@°7 and — 
8/4 is life-like and has noble  simpli- — 


city about it. 


aa a faca Ssei aft qaqe grat urea at aaa 
* poe < yy 

aaa grater eageyqataa urfes W Tare | 

sr atats Are AeatT Tear ara WAT AIST | 


FAIS Aleat HUrai-fe-Hfesz aTei SIA Wear 
faxiar it 


MIEIWA AASB TIS AHR EYSTT Bel WHI 
araiel ag difest feat gaat ete a treat ve i 
ay Himneel nawia west arear aa faraa | 

art aie etre Ie facer faut wat wan | 


mm farttad atau + ee% aaa ATs 3a | 
Atel HSGAl ANA WAS Aaraet 4 sail 


wart qual areqe att earea-sar wget | 
meaaqrata feset aa qiraaifa arer gat | 


arei tat sara fans ane et araal afar 
ara wigatai casefa ahs Safa arate i 
HS AAT awl APeN We at ager Fa atart 

afaat aise whyEaqtm <aI-NIA AeHITAl AT Il 


Translation:—“O Brother, do you sometimes reme 
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ber that curious incident when we were sent to the forest 
by the wife of our preceptor to fetch fuel? There was 
"am untimely shower of rain, the wind blew hard, and it 
was dark, when we were all frightened by thunder and» 
- lightning-lightning that was tremulous and resembled ter- 
rible serpents. The sun was hidden, the rain was showering 
and we were cruelly hit by big hail-stones. We could 
not rest quietly for a moment in the forest. We 
shivered in the rains and tumbled down in pools of 
_ water. All the boys lost their way and we all fell im 
matter confusion. High and low ground could not be 
*-made out and the forest was all water, and it appeared 
to us all as if the jaws of death. We held each other 
by the hand, missed our way and wandered the whole 
night till tho break of day when the sage arrived search- 
ing for us. We were all overpowered by wind and rain 
in the forest when the preceptor ran up and held us 
‘one by one, to the breast as if we were his own sons. 
He bent down over each of us with pity and shed tears of 
-loye. I am much pleased to recollect all this as a token 
-of our preceptor’s kindness.” 


: The following passage from the AIRS of | the 
eR describes the lamentations of “A at the disap- 
“pearance of his beloved wife @iat from their hut in _ 


foros. It is as pathetic as it is a. — 
‘2 
ae 


Ee ee 
sat exarfs arat aaat waft aim az ae ik 
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acar an aft renal atadt ta dia <e-Arer I 
aft da uaarar awa a aredt fae FIATaT Il 
aan ataufa art at meradt—faeica | 

an aface dia ga dia are arfa eraa 
a firanr a fea afaet arta tH yard : 
adits waearst reget at ers anata 
Rls HaAG-aa a Teta atrad faa we | | 
‘a atl fame are saree acaa fe ATT @ Il 
a ala aie afi wea aq ators tea AAT) 
aft az ante ama 2a = ad wacqe a aati 


PANS Gaal afea att a Haar aaa | 
yaegr aise Hat ata QIta AA AA-WAT I 


Fala UTE AG waWUat swat Hata aat | 
ala HK Usala aw aiafa ataat wa aaat 
aisq-a} afa att Shate aara arsfas | 
aft aa ai aal aret eret aaia arefas i 
AA UAHA A Tealat waste a Gara | 
aia # fad aia store at CATA | 

at waatfa agate gatt ara fsa aa aed | 
fagafa fos-natva agate Mea eaq az ® 
tan fag eft 1st fra watt an ait fates A 
caus aa cast aifedte afe at 2 1 

ar faaaa fadin-saea-gaet eifasea ai ara | 
av aarafae czrafa aa aat eared 
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No critical note on poet Moropant can be complete 
without a mention of his %#!a@#% or 
the ‘' Trumpeting of the Peacock. ” 
In this poem the poet ( Aq~a~ ) supposes himself to 
be a F4l ( pea-cock ) and calls his prayers to God his 


His Kekavali. 


‘SSI ji. e crowing or trumpeting. The poem was com- 
posed by him in his oldage and is a masterpiece; it is 
a very earnest song of devotional love aud displays the 
high-class learning of the author at its best. The verses 
are written in the qzqj metre; we shall quote a few of 


dhem here for instance :— 


waea ufear as aufe ait ar@ feat. Y 
afaafe ret aar eafae arqat af atu 
att wa quiafa cagfa ares aerat | 
casa afgar azar an eat eat went it 


snit gem arfsar aft a cer wat aiae 
tatita faata & eafea-zea tase It 
mare aftat aa we fada arnratz | 
gaig a U2 gal safeear faat diet 
faa a afaar var waqaartey Ziq am | 
Ta qHaat att afifa ata azan tt 
aafa acumat gets aca aarft ati 
wa faga sar fas ana a a nar frat 


sent an sarfaar gufa Aaa araz | 
wat aa vata at une afe war az i 
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fe afua aa & acaar wet ares | 
we wa atad ae Titae area 
Hata HeHAsasa wer feat srt | 
GU:at TWarag AITal ag yraet | 
aa gau wa qafan aw wrrat | | 
a ai aft sarfaa eafcg arfcdt ere 


Such are the devout and earnest prayers made by — 
Moropant to God in his Kekavali. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Ram Joshi and Anant Fandi. 


If Moropant earned the fame of being the master 

of the Arya metre, Ram Joshi who 

Ram Joshi’s life. may be said to have been his pupil, 
figured as the master of the Lavni 

metre. He was born at Solapur in S’ak year 1684 or 
1762 A. D. He was a mischievous hoy in youth and 
was a source of anxiety to his elder brother Mudgal 
Joshi. Once the iatter remonstrated with him so severely 
that he ran away from home ina fit of anger. This 
was a turning point in his life. He proceeded to Pan- 
dharpur and there learnt Sanskrit and studied the Pwrans 
and other classical works. In a few years he returned 
to Solapur and surprised his brother with the charming 
delivery of his Kathus. First he earned his livelihood by 
performing Tamashas ( love operas ). Tor this purpose 
he@composed fine Zavnis and sang them in public with 
all the necessary gestures. Tamashas are obscene perfor- 
mances and to attend them is considered vulgar. Ram 
Joshi’s.company was avoided by respectable persons. But 
still ho went on with this profession for years till he once. 
chanced to meet poet Moropant, who advised him to. 
leave off his dishonourable ayocation and take to delivering 
Kirtans ( lectures in epics ) to the public. Ram Joshi 
had now passe his youth and readily consented to the 
proposal. From that time he began to deliver Kirtans 
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in which he highly pleased his audience by singing 
pieccs of his own composition as well as repeating the 
Aryas of Moropant. 


Ram Joshi died in 1812 A.D. Just as the credit of 
publishing thecompositions of Dnyanesh- 
war belongs to Eknath,so that of making 
Moropant’s poems known to the public — 
of Maharashtra belongs to Ram Joshi. In his youth he | 
composed Lavnis full of sentiments of TAT (love) 
but in his oldage, like the Sanskrit Poet King Bhartrihari, 
he wrote his Lavnis on subjects of aaa ( asceticism ). 
Besides the miscellaneous Lavnis he has composed a 


work on prosody named @@idsti. The following pieces of 
Lavnis will be interesting to the readers. The first is 
an advice by the poet to men of the world, while the 
second is a love song addressed by a wife to her husband 
going astray. 


His Works. 


(1) at searata act wefa F at aera wet I 

aula AIH ATT FET Il Yo | . 

at aisaint war aw Bart Teer asi | 
faaat format aa | 

QIt-WaTal Sl AHA ASHI St Arse | 
ar mat safeat fro | 

wat fafa swat gé 4 arfafe ara war! 
feat qet gaia sar | are | 
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@ Ws TH ars uct | 
asa & arae Hea fart | 

ger at ate anrat axvt | 
Mal BC ataet | 

et gear aa ar get || atHFato I 2 |! 


fave araar ar faqarear ani amfir gar i 
Sl eat ar we frar | 

aqaamaral fadt aan afa ai aftat widars 
@ WHS AATSI GAT | 

satrarat gafrareat ge vaftat var | 
feat sarees seat || are 

2 aur fuafas suit | 
Sas AL ATA ait | 

aufa aft aft dt arnt | 
favastat wet | 

aq tenfie arat ast | at wear afas Wk 


2) at Het ate aroit ae var ferarvit | 
ee aa Asara fead at sfasarit ace 
dat art sta eet t at wear gs AAT 
qiet att arn fadt = ara atet | 
ASI Ale Hot Wear Tar caret aret |} 
AlEar ala aazar aifeae eat fa ait i 
at areto it 


ssl 


» 
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—grarafe ara arzar @afaat arat ae 
aidt Get arma at aufis ate et vat 


*aaufa ara are aiar at ait atTat Far | 
war at str ast waedt faaaroit i 
at atet ase neu 


Some of his Lavnis describe the amorous sports 
of god Krishna in sweet tender words. There are many 
others, however, like the first one quoted above, didactic 
in tone. His Powgda (ballad) giving the description of 
Poona as it was in his time is well-known. : 


Anant Fandi. 


Anant Fandi of Sangamner in the - District of — 

; Ahmednagar must be mentioned among — 
— oo poets of the 18th century that made — 
themselves famous by writing poems 

in the Katav and Lavni metres. He is celebrated as 
the author of Fatkas or Lashes i. e. warnings against 
wrong path. Like Ram Joshi, Anant Fandi used to 
perform Zamashas; but queen Ahilya Bai Holkar of 
Indore who had once gone to Sangamner upbraided him 
for following the dishonourable profession and since that 
time Anant Fandi began t) narrate epic Kathas in 
public. Some of his Fatkas convey high moral instruc- 
tion and fine guiding principles of great use in practical 
life. Besides his Katavs and Lavnis for which he is 
renowned in Maharashtra he has composed a poem ig 
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Ow metre called Madhav-grantha in which he narrates 
in brief the history of the Poona Darbar from the death 
of Madhavrao IT down to the accession of Baji Rao IT 
to the throne of Poona. The historical incidents were 


first put on paper by Baji Rao himself and Anant Fandi 


was asked to put the whole thing in verse. He died im 
S’ak year 1741 i. e. 1819 A. D. He left behind him a 
son named Shripat Fandi otherwise called Savai Fandi. 


Other. poets of this period, of more or less local 
Other minor Fe2Own were faz% and Z7!42 of south 
poets. Konkan. [4% is said to have been 2 
great scholar. He was a resident of 
Goa and contemporary cf Sohiroba. He has left a few 
small compositions like qaata, BWR ete. 
Bulg has adapted portions of the Mahabharat in Owe 
metre. 


> 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
The Bards and their Ballads. 


We need hardly mention that the poetry which we 
have dealt with in the previous chapters 
Powadas. is poetry of a higher level, The subjects 
on which it was written were some- 
‘times religious and philosophical, and at others borrowed 
from the national epic lore. It contains Sanskrit words 
and Sankritic constructions tos, and in short there 
js, in every way a classical tinge about it, ina 
greater or less degree, which in most cases renders if 
impossible of appreciation by the common peasantry of 
Maharashtra, possessing littie or no refinement. These 
simple folk of the rural tracts far removed from the 
busy and varied life in towns gather together and 
divert themselves sometimes with Lavnis ( love songs ), 
at others, with the less elegant but more exciting 
Powadas or ballads, commemorating historical events of 
importance in the history of the Maratha Nation. With 
the Lavnis, the readers are already acquainted and we 
propose in the present chapter to give them an idea of 
the Powadas. 


The authors of these Powadas are called Shahire 
or Bards who obtained information 
about the events recorded therein on 
the spot and drew up a faithful ac- 


Popular min- 
strels. 


» 
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count of the same. The Powadas went on being chanted 


2 from mouth to mouth and thus became very popular 


in course of time. The Gondhalis, the Bharadis, the 
Waghes, the Chitrakathis and the Bahwrupis made it 
regularly their profession to divert the Maratha peasantry 
with recitation of the Powadas but the Gondhalis are 
the most roted of them all for the Powudas. One of 
them named Rama Gondhali was a clever singer of 
melodious voice, living at Poona about the end of the 
Peshwa Rule. He used to sing Lavnis and Powades io 
the most pleasing tune and thousands of people used to 
gather round him. He gave a powerful impetus to the 
recitation of the Powadas and many Gondhalis thence- 
forth earned a decent livelihood by singing them. The 
Gondhalis sometimes obtained valuable presents of gold 
bracelets etc. for their skill in reciting. The Maratha 
nation is indebted to this class of singers for the pre- 
servation of this precious legacy. 


Thanks to the exertions of Mr. H. A. Acworth 
and Mr. S. T. Shaligram about sixty 


Collection of’ 


_ Powadas by Ac. Of them were printed and published 15 


worth and Shali- 


drat years ago, covering nearly 250 pages. 


These are also rendered in fine English 
verse by Mr. Acworth. The first ballad that we know 
of is written on the death of Afzulkhan, Commander of 
the troops sent by the Mahommedan King of Bijapur at 
the hands of Shivaji, the renowned founder of the 
Maratha Empire. It was composed by Advyandas as wo 


know from its concluding part. Those on tho escalade 


cnt 
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of the fort of Sinhgad by Tanaji, one of Shivaji’s com- 
rades, on the celebrated battle of Panipat between the 
Marathas and the Afghans and on the battle of Kharda 
between the Nizam and the Peshwa are the more noted 
among them, Among the authors of these popular songs 
may be mentioned BwMaga, gaulea, UAT, AAAI, 
Wht, AIAG and- elialsiala, Some of the later Shahis’s 


as well as the Gondhalis took shelter after the fall cf the 


Peshwas at the Court of Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
of Baroda and the nation of Maharashtra is indebted to 
the Gaekwar’s Court for saving those poular minstrels 


from their otherwise inevitable degradation from the lyre 


to the plough. 


Being disinterested records, the Powadas are for 


the most part faithful accounts of the 
Pee of historical. incidents and besides shed 
. sidelight on the manners and customs 
-of the times. Mr. H. A. Acworth says in the introdue- 


tion to his collection of the ballads:—“With the Marathas _ 
as with every warlike race the feelings of the commons — 


have taken shape in ballads which, however rude and 
inartificial in their language, their structure and 
their rhythm, are the genuine embodiment of 
national enthusiasm, and are dear and deserve to be 
dear, to those who repeat and those who listen to them. 


With their records of victory and defeat, of heroic deeds” 
and heroic men, of battles, conquests, assassinations and — 


intrigues, they preserve wherever they are sung, the 


national memories of Maharashtra, its noble struggle to 
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sa its period of victorious expansion, its dominion 
, and its decline; and over the plains of the Deccan, and the 
- deep vallies and bold ridges of the Sahyadris, from village 
to village, the humble Gondhali still travels and still to 
rapt and excited audiences sings of the great days, when 
armed fathers of the men around him gave lands at the 
_ Spear’s point to ail the princes of India, or retreated, woun- 
_ ed and dismayed before the sword of the sea~dwelling stra- 
unger. It is characteristic of the honesty of this class of 
: “poetry that many of the best Marathi ballads commemo- 
fate defeats. One of the finest in this volume tells of 
the fatal day of Panipat and another of that of Kirkee. 
_ But most of them deal naturally with happier occasions 
when the spear of the Maratha triumphed. ” 


A few Choul:s ( sonnets ) from two or three of the 


more important of the Powadas are 
Quotations from 


ieedas for transcribed below, and will suffice to 
pepeiple. give an idea of the characteristics of 
Be: , this kind of literature. 


The first and foremost in order of chronology as 
well as in historical importance touches the much-con- 
troverted question of the death of Afzulkhan. The fol- 
= - Jowing five sonnets record in detail the critical cireum- 

stances under which the Mahommedan Commander met 


with his death. 


cafes Asia | AAT warattaecrar lt 
SAI ASIA | AAT Arata WEITIaATST I 
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faa agra | wad wageararer | 

Fransit ach aera Har | aagewara Zara Far th 
wat ate Haz | GLa HHS ASITIAST |! 

an at frarsit acsater | alTaargat steer | 

@ at Huatar BH | Aata Fes BET Il 


ZaAFAT TTT CIA AS | Al ATTSAMATAT Il | 
wrat sarat Hct carat) Kiet TH Fars TYATATST Ut 
grat areata | aredt wrodt grerer 1! | 
aq act wereatar vier | Fras ATSATIT STAT ATT th 
arat wage aise | far aw aat TaHTyTrTeT it 
Fras ach aati | aga fea write ararer il 
HHS YET | THAT FPACAT AATST |! 


WIGS AaAH waret | TAA RAT THrTaret I 
zafear gait | wage aat wafer get i 

Hat arttetavageara | aca Wags YTS ART Il 
arafaet etait | dteac® artr a aes ATT I 
auga®. faarst | sara faacarat art Her 
awa erat faaar carer | araay ATSATSAT THTST I 
Satay HiSat | Ararat acat arfaet arer | 


aia wee asar atest |ararat aeer afar Barer i 
qisiat Ter wsarfear | wagearata eta arftar il 
fattar fata afer) aca wtrar ara i 


1 Embrace; grip. 2 Leader; Shivaji. 3 Armour. 
4 Adroit. 5 Sword. 


L 
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wer aga faarsit | wearar wera arftar |! 
ala aiar waaal | wrerearar ait Far II 
wageara frat stat | viedt ata yer i 
QT EHIt Fer | arare aref grit faa i 


AISA AST FTI | FeAl aAraw Tsqar | 
frarsit UAT Asear | Aarau are ay TAT |! 
aqsat arftat | wat cia arrears | 

aTgHat Alaa | eta Farr arfiar tl 

ATI AS aA ger | fear arersatat sararar | 
HM ata | era faacr zrfHRar |) 

aio aaecar vtaeqrat | fararsita wrfaar 
FMT AAT AM ACT | Az Fs Aiet ara tl 
wae stat fas rerear | cara Ae ger Far | 


That Shivaji was in anxiety and had taken every 
precaution is undoubted; but it is evident from this bal- 
lad thai it was Afzulkhan and not Shivaji who acted 
offensively. The charge of preconceived treachery impu- 
ted by some historians to Shivaji is unfoundel. 


The Powada on the capture of Fort Sinhgad is a 
long ‘one consisting of 55 Chouks. It depicts at length 
the message from Shivaji to his faithful Tanaji, the 
proposed marriage of Tanaji’s son, the staunch deter- 
mination of Taraji to take the fort, its capture by Tanaji, 
his death in the hand-to-hand fight, and lastly, the 
generous reward given by Shivaji to Tanaji’s son. The 
conversation that enued between Tanaji and his uncle 
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Shelar Mama on receipt of Shivaji’s message, and 
his bold resolve to go forth, are cescribed in the 
following two Chouks :— ; 


AAT Tsar al srarer | aat aarar Feraret tl 
atta ufes trararay | aig anwer aiarat tl 
WIZ AlatsHt GAaIer | A AS Tfaeaetar tl 

cara urfet arfes | aret gett orfee i 

sata Atal t ager | arar gwar staat | 

ara ae siafa aia aia | fear etal aret aret if 
fears fazarat arat | are vat aratst Saree tl 
St we fasngiear| & aeaarat tS 

GAA AVA BES | AA AS aH T AAT II 
Mat alae ast | atel faore acorer | 

HT Urarar at Aer | ATAISAl AAS ATST Il 

U5 UH AEA aTeT | Wat areet feererer i 
aa ofaa afte aio | carat ga ararer il 
arat waaTar Arar crarar | cata efaa anita i 
fas aal arse ararl vidi trams fesarear | 
HISA Atal AFIIHST |! 

aia feaaiar azar | Ana aati gear sare tt 
Ale Al ASH arHt | SAlet etaia Fae tl 
Sala TWH SAlZATA | ATT Sale BS I 

QISS BIT AlAs iAlsal Alsal Acareiar i 
TIT Viaa Alea | cara argon was Biarfasi 
aaufea atarat | cara arent wae aterfae i 
sata facts cara arwor was aiarfas i 
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_ atafas ara | ala ara wamw atarfas it 
- asara aH | Fala BGT Was alarfas 
fasara set | cata araor wae arattae i 
MT EHtt HINSr | Sarat waler wtaari * 


Lael ¢ ~ ne -~ 
The brave reply “* Hiei at ag AA | agi | TTR 
awist ” is yery stirring and the words ring and deserve 
to ring in the ears of many a Maratha soldier. 


Naturally there are many Powadas composed by 
different bards on the triumph of the Marathas over the 
Nizam of Hyderabad in the memorable battle of Kharda- 
This was the last occasion on which the various members 
o£ the Maratha Confederacy viz., the Scindia, the 
Holkar, the Gaikwad, the Bhonsle and Chiefs of the 
Southern Maratha country joined together under the 
banner of the Peshwa in fighting a common foe. We 
shall quote here a few lines from one of these Powadas 
by way of illustration. 


aaszant aaraiat ge ares aaa 
HSE MAAS Alea AS ATGear Acacia Il 


Rat HUat HaAsaA Aaa Alea Fenat yfuara | 
qian sen fH are Ae Att al aaara 


arat Geta aarcraary gaat faaarerara 1 
faa Te ata dine ara arfier fraa i 


gefaa arfaa car 82 aga arfaa ararare & 
Seat ga wawoiat feat ara aarara it 
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Werasat sR ssa area stat 
Salat SF CAST Far Ht Hrat ar Vat | 


.Such is the importance of the ballads of th 
Marathas to which testimony is bo 
ae tvone by the high authority of Mr. Acwort 
in the following remarks :— 


“ Other peoples in this country are knit togethes 
by other causes: they are castes, religions, sects, tribes 
but the Marathas are a nation and from a Brahman t 
the ryot they glory in the fact. They are therefor 
susceptible to a class of emotions which is foreign te 
the nature of other Indian races. The songs of th 
Rajput glorify the valour of his individiial ancestors i¥ 
paltry internecine feuds; the scope of Moslem heroii 
poetry has a wider range but its characteristic is 


of the men of Maharashtra ( the Great Nation ) 2 
such and burn through and through with patrioti 
fervour. The times that gave birth to them have 
sed away but they keep alive that love for the scene 
and institutions of their country whica is so conspicuc 
among the Marathas. ” 


This brings us to the close of the Third —tt 
Brightest period of the Marathi literature. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
Fourth Period. 


len gn On? ee 
Modern Literature. 


The change of circumstances brought about in 
; Maharashtra by the advent of the 
eae: in Modern” British Rule has naturally had am 
amount of effect on the literature of 
the nation. As the encouragement that ussl to be giver 
to poets so long, decreased and the Maharashtra nation 
lost its independence also, the fire of poetry became muel 
less powerful. Only a little quantity of poetic literature 
‘was produced under the British Rule and still less of if 
“was originiul. Among the poetical works may be 
mentioned Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar’s Translation of the 
Meghaduta, Krishna Shastri Rajwade’s beautiful Trans 
lations of the Sanskrit Dramas, tho vigorous poem called 
Raja Shivaji by Mr. Kunte, Ganesh Puran by Shrimant 
Bapu Saheb Kurundwadker, Ganga-Varnan by Mr. 
Chintamanipethker, Kusumanjanli by Rao Bahadhur V- 
M. Mahajani, Yashvant Maha Kavya by Mr. Khare, 
Abhinava Kadambari by Mr. Mogre, and Jndire or 
Translation of Tennyson’s Princess by Dr. Kirtikar. The 
waluable services rendered by Madhav Chandroba of 
Bombay in the cause of publication of Marathi poems 
early in this period deserve notice. 
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But fortunately what has been said in the pre- 
ceding para regarding poetry is not 

"deli wise true in the case of prose literature om 
_ History, Biography, Fiction and Drama. 

These were departments of literature in which Marathi 
Authors had been so long quite deficient, and hence there 
was much scope for work and much activity was shown 
therein under the British Rule. The old oriental method of 
education was put a stop toand the European method was 
yntroduced on the lines of the famous minute on education. 
by Macaulay. A University was established in Bombay 


for imparting education, liberal as well as professional, to — 
the youths of the Presidency, and the people of the — 
whole of Maharashtra came in contact with every thing — 
that was new and best in English literature. History, | 
Biography, Fiction and Drama were branches of litera- 
tare almost new to the Maratha nation and the efforts- 
of most of the authors were naturally directed to the : 


development’ of those branches. On the other hand, | 
comparatively much less labour was devoted to the 
departments of Science, Mental Philosophy, Law and 
Medicine. These subjects being taught in Colleges on the 
European lines in the English language and further 
progress in those departments being in that language, 
there was very little of literature on those subjects in 
Marathi. The language of the Government being English, 
most of the work done in the department of politics also 
was eventually in English. As to religion, there were 
many pamphlets and tracts on that subject, but most 
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of them were “fleeting productions of no literary value;” 
only Mr. Lele’s, Mr. Bhanu’s and the late Mr. B. G. 
Tilak’s endeavours to expouni Vedant are worth notice. 
Establishment of schools everywhere has now created @ 
great demand for text books and a large number of 
miscellaneous works are school books. On the whole, the 
work done in prose, on History, Biography, Fiction and 
Drama is very creditable, so much so that the charge 
of paucity of works in prose once hurled against the 
vernaculars of tlie Presidency by the proposers of the 
motion of displacement of the vernaculars as Second 
languages frcm the curriculum of Arts Colleges is 
certainly not true now in the case of Marathi. We shall 
take below a general review of the more prominent of 
the authors and their works in the various departments.* 

History. The earliest prose work on history that 
we known of is #1 [1a Bava AA or the life of Shivaji 
written by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad in the reign of 
Rajaram. The Bakhavs of Shivaji, Sambhaji, Rajaram 
and Shahu written by Malharrao Chituis of tho Court of 
Kolhapur come next. While ar! tax dictated by 
Krishnaji Pant Sohoni to the people of Vaijnath after 
the fall of the Peshwas is an interesting work of later 
date. A great deal of historical corresporden:e etc. was 
published along with old poems by Messrs K. N. Sane 


* The review made in this chapter being cursory 
and of a general nature, it cannot of course claim to be 
exhaustive, and the author owes an apology to those 
writers whose works are not mentioned herein. | 
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and J. B. Modak in their HAGA G92 a periodical ably 
conducted for several years. Messrs. Rajwade, Khare 
and Parasnis have also very valuably contributed to the 
work of publishing old Chronicles. The translations of 
Elphinstone’s History of India by Rao Saheb Mandi 

and a short account of the History of England by Hari 
Keshayji also deserves notice in this connection. Epitomes 
of the Histories of Greece, Rome, Carthage, Persia, | 
France, Germany, Turkey, &c. have been prepared and 
published through the munificent suppoit of His Highness — 
Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar of Baroda, chiefly based on | 
the “ Histories of the Nations ” Series. We have besides - 
histories of Goa, Savantvadi, Bhopal, Bundelkhand, | 
Kolhapur and the States of the Southern Maratha country. 
Mr. Sardesai’s modern history of India is a commendable — 
treatise giving an impartial account of historical events 

and offering critical remarks from the Indian point of view. 


Biography. Under the head of biography we 
find brilliant work done during recent years. Authors 
have come forth in a considerable number and devoted 
their lahour to original research as well as_ translations 
and adaptations. Not only have the worthies of this 
country attracted their attention but those of Europe 
and America also. Among the worthies of this country, 
historical personages like Akbar, Aurangzebe, Shivajiy 
Sambhaji etc. of older date and Malharrao Holkar, 
Mahadji Scindia, Nana Fadnavis, Parashuram Bhaw 
Patvardan, the Rani of Jhansi and others of recent times 
have been treated of with ability; and attention has also 
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been bestowed on saints like Mi@@%, WHA, Teta, Wasa 
and AI, the pioneers of the rise of the Maratha nation. 
Among foreign worthies, we find a variety of names like 
the great Queen Victoria, Gladstone, Darwin, Shakespeare, 
William Pitt, Lord Bacon, Bradlaugh, George Washington, 
Socrates, Demosthenes, Columbus, Garribaldi, Abraham 
Lincoln and many others. Lives of Buddha, Sankara- 
eharya, Raia Ram Mohan Roy, and Anandibai Joshi also 
deserve a mention. Of the authors of these biographies, 
the most. prominent are Bapat, Bhanu, Paygi, Natu, 
Khare, Kanitker, Ok, Dr. Kirtikar, Godbole, Kelkar, 
Chaubal, Sahasrabudhe, Madgaoker, Bhagwat, Gunjiker, 
Chiplunker, Athalye, Parasnisand Mrs. Kashibai Kanitker. 
Only a few of these are graduates, the rest, a very large 
proportion, being either pre-University or non-U niversity 
persons. On the whole, a useful addition is made to the 
Jiterature of the Country in the shape of lives of these 
various personages. 

Fiction. We had hardly any work in Marathi 
under the head of Fiction before the 19th century. The 
¢ravings of national mind in this respect were amply 

ified by the epic writings of old and there was no 
idea: of the Modern Novels in Maharashtra before the 
Nation came in touch with the Western Literature. 
During the first fifty years of the British rule, only a fow 
works of fiction were published, such as, Krishna Shartré 
Chiplankar’s Translation of the Arabian Nights, Chhatre’s 
Translation of Childrens’ Friend ( aaa ) and Halbe’s 
Muktamala ( SmaI% ). The old romantic stories of 
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faaaa afeeit, ae qafati and Braga were also 
published in this period. But it is during the last 
fifty years that vauable contributions to this 
branch of literature have been made. Many of these 
movels are of one pattern, that is to say, love stories their 
plot generally consisting of an accidental meeting between 
a prince and a princess, their falling in love with each 
ather, their subsequent difficulies, and ultimate happy — 
amnion. But there is another class of novels that sustain © 
considerable interest and are at the same time much > 
more instructive. They paint modern conditions of life — 
gn all its varieties and are written after the fashion of — 
Sir Walter Scott and Bulwer Lytton. Among the novels 
of the first class may be mentioned S#444, ASAT and 
Haas while the best specimens of the second class are 
furnished by AiMalsea WS, WT weal Sin Bai, aaa- 
Ua Gi, a1 =z wa Be, suas Al &c. from the able 
pen of Mr. Hari Narayan Apte, the greatest Marathi 
novelist of modern times, and @ISitia Ga and Wagast 
Hi€A from the pen of Nageshrao Bapat. Some modern 
writers like Messers. Phalke and Mitra have also turned 
out translations of some good Bengali novels into 

- Marathi, of which the more prominent are i IRlaeavid, 
Baas, agaq and (aqae. In fact the huge series 
of novels now-a-days turned out are perhaps too many, 
and a waste of energy. 


Drama :—As under Fiction so under Drama, there 
avere hardly any works in Marathi before the adyent of 
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the British Rule. During the first forty years of this 
_ rule, only a few works were published, among which may 
be mentioned the translations of the Sanskrit dramas 
MHIS, FestAs, iter, Tawaaa, alediaaa and 
AVRING, But they were simply literary works hardly 
ever acted on the stage. Stage as a systematic means 
of popular diversion and education had no place in the 
pre-British period of the history of the Maharashtra 
nation. Of course, there were the @lad!* players wha 
came over from the South at times on general festive 
occasions and Jatras or public fairs; but their perform- 
ances were chiefly borrowed from the Mahabharat anal 
the Ramayan and they represented in an old stereo— 
typed fashion some exciting episodes in the great national 
epics. An enterprising departure from the crude, trodden 
path was made for the first time by one Mr. Visbnupant 
Bhaye of Sangli about the year 1853. His dramatic 
company visited Bombay, Poona and other towas in the 


Deecan and met with success there. This company also 
performed episodes from the epics; ths orderliness 


ef the arrangements as well as the newly-created 
_ variety in the manner of performance attracted large 


audiences to the company and the success of the 
entetprise encouraged others. to follow the same pro- 
fession. By and by many companies were formed and 
now almost every large town in the Deccan has got one 
or more theatres of its own. New features were slowly 
introduced in addition. Comic farces ( J@%#*s ), wire 
performed at the end of regular cram:s and many 
short comedies wer) writtea for the stage. Music and 
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‘singing were introduced, which gave such plays (called 


@#ilat) an appearance of Europsan opera performances on 
the Indian stage. Credit is due to Anna Kirloskar for 


this introduction of singing, and his three Sangit dramas 
HAs, Maz and wausaaaia stand pre-eminent to this. 


day. Among the authors of Sangit dramas must be 
‘mentioned Mr. Khadilkar, the well known author of 
mata, (4zTZe1, z1TaI etc; also Messrs. Kolhatkar and 
Gadkari.Mr. Deval also has figured as an able writer of @ilt 
dramas and his Fess2%, WIAA or FI and ARI ze 
are notable in this department of literature. The third 
nnovation and a very useful one from the standpoint of 
popular education is the introduction of social element 
on the stage. Many of Shakespeare’s dramas, about 
twenty in number e. g. Hamlet, Cymbeline, Winter’s Tale, 
All’s well that Ends well, Othello, the Taming of the 
Shrew, and the like are ably translated and successfully 
acted. There are several, besides, that represent the 
struggle between the social reformers and the orthodox 
people in matters of female education, widow re-marriage 
and unequal marriage. We have also others referring 
to great personages and exciting events in the history 
of Maharashtra, e. g. the death of Afzulkhan the repul- 
sion of the Mohommedans by Baji Deshpande, the cap- 
ture of Sambhaji by Aurangzebe, the battle of Panipat, 
and the murder of Narayanrao Peshwa. Among the 
dramatic writers, besides those mentioned above, must be 
mentioned Parashurampant Godbole, an able translator 
of Sanskrit dramas, Shankar Moro Ranade of Baroda, 
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the author of starz, RAg2! and other dramas of 


considerable literary merit, V. J. Kirtane the author of 
BING and As Araawa Fwd and possessing high-class 


4 originality, Kelkar and Mahajani who have produced fise 
translations of the Taming of the Shrew, Cymbeline 
- and Winter’s Tale, Kanitkar who has written many prose 
dramas such as awit Rao aise, ait Zatz and aoTeA, 
" Mr. N.C. Kelkar the author of a@ai@ 4% and other 
_ dramas, Kolhatkar, the author of 4% 444, a54799 and 


other Sangit dramas, and Shirvalkar, the author of 
Uiaiaal HAaSl, THA and Wea. Our dramatic litera- 
ture cannot lay claim to be equal in merit tothe English 


dramatic literature; and this is quite natural, since it is 
only of recent growth. Yet, on the whole a very valua- 


ble addition has been made to the literature of the lan- 
guage by these dramatic writers. 

Science. We find that many graduates have 
devoted their time and labour to works on Science inclu- 
ding philosophy and art. These subjects are handled 
now-a-days in the European method and it is there- 
fore not unexpected that work of progress in this field 
should have been done mainly by men of University 
Education. Common people knowing Marathi alone cam 


now gain some knowledge of modern science and art by 
_ means of the books written by these men. A work on 


Geometry by Bal Shastri Jambhekar, one on Chemistry 
and Medicine by Dr. Narayan Daji, on Anatomy by Dr. 
Bhikaji Amrit, Prof. Chhatre’s new Astronomical Tables, 


Krishna Shastri Chiplankar’s aeRarqecti and Hark 
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Keshayji’s books on Anatomy and Chemistry were pub- 
lished during the early part of the British rule in 
Maharashtra and latterly an addition was made to these 
in the form of manuals on Logic, Political Economy, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, Geology, — 
Physics, ete through the exertions of men like Messrs. 
Marathe, Agashe, Gole, Bhate, Kane, Prof. Modak and 
others. Dikshit’s afalael@ is a very interesting work 
on Astronomy; also, Raje’s ITAA! a work on Agri- 

culture, and Parvatibai’s and Rukmini’s treatis:s on the 

art of cookery and sewing respectively deserve a mention 
under this head. As regards mental and moral sciences, 

we have many of Spencer’s, Max Muller's and Mills 
works translated. In addition to these we have Mr. 

Bodas’ 4gaaiaiat and Mr. S. A. Desai’s aie aaaiaiat, 

The stock of books on Sciences is, however, not quite 

adequate and much has yet to be done in this branch 

of literature. 


Religion. As already said above, under the head 
of Religion we find many tracts and pamphlets of great 
literary merit. But besides these we have got translations 
of the 474g'aqi and a number of the ZW99%s. Mr. 
Kunte’s T€aaaldaia%t or Lectures on the six schools of 
Philosophy and Mr. S. P. Pandit’s 43a or Translation 
of the Rigveda are works of great labour btt remained 
incomplete. Mr. Justice Ranade’s, Modak’s and Bhand- 


arkar’s essays and lectures in the MAAUAAIA, ASIHAAT BI 
by Vishnu Bawa Brahmachari and @qq@aiat by Bawa 


f 
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Garde deserve a mention in this category. But the 
» most eminent among the books on Religion is the late 


Mr. B. G. Tilik’s WaeA a very able commentary on 
the Bhagvadgitu. 
Law. Under Law the more important works are 


the translation of the dat by Raghunath Shastri 
Date, WTEANA by Mr. M. C. Apte and feqaaua by 


Rao Saheb Mandlik and by Mr. Gadgil. Since the 
Pleaders’ examination ceased to be held in the vernacul- 


ars, there was no longer the motive to the publication 


of works on Law in Marathi. 
Medicine. Under this head, we have got trans- 


lations of ancient medical works, viz. aNTaazIa, ae 
and aasita4 rendered early in this period by Krishna 


Shastri Bhatawadekar and of 742 the famous ancient 


work on Hindu system of Medicine rendered by Mr. 
Garde. In the latter part of the period we had books 
on Hygiene and sanitation from the pen of Sir Bhal- 
chandra Krishna and Dr. Dhurandhar. Besides these, 


_ there are treatises on Midwifery, Medical Jurisprudence, 


Surgery and Practice of Medicine, qa yt and 
aa falta are also useful boc ks. 

- Politics. The labour in the ficld of Politics for 
the most part being naturally carried on in English we 


have got only a few books in Marathi on_ political 


subjects, most of which are translations. Amongst these 
may be mentioned, Local Self Government by the late 
Mr. Justice K. T. Telang, Elements of Politics by Prof. 
Karve and Prof. Patwardhan, constitution of England 


er 
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by Mr, Wagle and Land Tenure of Bengal by Rai 
Bahadur Mahajani. 

Language and Literature:—Under this head a 
have got a few useful works and they are as laborious 
as they are useful. Among these we need mention the 
Grammar of the Marathi language by Dadoba Pandurang 
the Marathi Dictionary by Jagannath Shastri; Moles 
worth’s Marathi English Dictionary ; Candy’s Englisk 
Marathi~ Dictionary; and Talekar’s Smaller Hnglisl 
Dictionary ; and Century English Marathi Dictionary 
only parts of which are published. Mr. V. G. Apte’% 
Dictionary ( Wezel) which is expected to be a usefa 
work will, it is understood, be shortly out. Stil 
more stupendous task is the siq@a@tq undertaken by Dr 
Ketkar., the first part of which is already published 
The recent enlarged edition of the AEUE BIG by Mr 
Bhave of Thana which comes under this head contain 
much imformation and is a work of great labour. Mr 
Soshi’s awd! wed ga is also a scholarly work. 

Travels:—There are very few works on Travel 


of real literary merit. Accounts of pilgrimages # 


Benares, Gokarna, Mahabaleshwar, Rameshwar &e 
are published but they possess not much merit. The onk 


meritorious books on Travels are Bhagwat’s translation 
of Karsandas Mulji’s account of England and its People 


saat aa by Mr. ,Povgi, qqaes teas] aieiear 
by Pandita Ramabai, wa ae | aa by Mr. Udar 


Heusicts 1% by Mr. Gogte, and 4tiva gaa YY Mr 
D. C. Mujumdar. 
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General Prose Literature:—Under this head 

_ may be cnumerated Mr. Bapat’s 44d, Mr. Ok’s eget 
maiva and ayaa, Mr. Agarkar’s %aiidie faa, Mr. 
 Wagle’s translation of Bacon's Essays, Pandita Ramabai's 
- SlaHG, Mr. Gole’s QT st eaidt Bar and feg wa 
Bnet GAT, Essays in the Nibandh Mala by Vishnu 
Shastri Chiplunkar, Azle TH by Prof. Bhagwat, Hanae 
 @alsa by Mr. Pavgi, S!8ae4! by Mr. Bodas and Mrs. 
- Ranade’s aea=at S_eaigis § ssagi. Campaign against 
: superstitious customs with which the original Hindu 
religion is enormously overgrown, is being carried on by 
social reformers on this side of India for the last sixty 
years. There might be difference of opinion among the 
advocates of social regeneration about the preciso lines 
_ to be followed in reforming the society; but the con- 
‘tinuous efforts made by all of them, notably Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, the late Mr, Justice Ranade, Mr. Modak, 
Mr. ©. V. Vaidya, Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, Mr. Agarkar 
and Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, had a common object in 
view and that laudable object is slowly being achieved, 
Lectures were delivered and pamphlets distributed for 
education of public opinion in English as well as in 
Marathi and we owe a portion of our literature to this 
commendable work. We have got books and tracts on 
different vexed questions like female education, Purda 
system, widow marriage, early marriage etc. Among 
these we may mention Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s Haalala sane 
or the series on the betterment of the position of females 
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and some of the lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Hindu Union Club of Bombay. | 


‘In addition to these, we have got under the head 
of General Prose Literature a great many books specially 
intended for use in schools on History, Mathematics, 
Natural Sciences &c. which it is unnecessary to notice 
in this place. 


Periodicals and Newspspers :—We have got @ 
large number of periodicals, almost all monthly, containing 
interesting and useful matter. The more prominent of 
of these are aaaqaacar, alae aditaa, a7ga, aaa 
SN and sHea%. Besides these, there were afew others 
started and conducted for some time, but subsequently 
ie ge mostly for want of support. 


As to newspapers, we have got very many-of them 
at present, Great progress is made in this department of 
public activity and now almost every district town am 
some taluka towns too have got one or more newspapers 
Only a few of these, such as 839%IT and WAIHI, BS 
@az and SHAFT are daily and the rest, the notabl 
among them being ai, asia, aEre, geass 
etc. are weekly. Most of the newspapers are well cou 
‘ducted by competent editors and possess considerabl 
literary merit. Many of these count their subscribers b 
thousands. Those that know how to read and write am 
live in towns take to reading newspapers in order 1 
“obtain general information. 
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It will be gathered from the said aceount of this, 
Fourth Period of Marathi literature coinciding with 
» British regime that the literature has made a very 
rilliant progress in prose, and that the deficiency in 
(a » of the branches of literature which was once felt, 
as now been considerably made up through the exer- 
tions of educated men of the Nincteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. As to verse, besides the Sangit dramatic 
‘works referred to above, we find only some small poetic 
gmpositions now and then put forth by writers like 
Messrs Padhye, Govindagraj, Chandrashekhar, Lembhe 
a d Madkholkar. Examples of these can be seen in the 
WATAH, a collection made by Mr. S. V. Pendse 
a which he has given select portions from the 
eet tings of ancient as well as modern poets. Mr. 
“Yekade’s collection of his own compositions called 
:. a deserves to be mentioned in this connection. 


Such are the many-sided activities of the Fourth or 
2 Present Period of Marathi Literature. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Conclusion, 


It will be observed from what has been said in the 
ye ll Me preceding pages that the First Period 
First Period. of Marathi Literature ( 1200 to 1359 
A. D. ) is marked by works on Waa 
( Spiritual Philosophy ) and 4 ( Devotional Love ). 
Mukundraj and Dnyandey revolted against the mone- 
poly of the Sanskrit-knowing Brahmin Pandits and laid 
open to the people, in the language spoken by them, 
what was best and noblest in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature of the country. These two poets as_ well ag 
Namdev, through the medium of their plair, simple 
writings, preached real dignity of the Supreme Soul and 
efficacy of sincere faith in God, and exhorted the Maratha 
nation to break through the spirit of exclusiveness and 
caste domination. 
Then followed during the Second period ¢ 1550 te 
1600 A. D. ) after a long interval of 
Rater yee - about two centuries, Eknath and Daso- 
pant who pushed on the noble task 
commenced by their worthy predecessors, and besides 
inculeating similar principles of religious and social 
emancipation, abbeviated in Marathi, the more important 
portion of the national epics. 
, The Third or the Brilliant Period of Marath 
Literature was synchronous with th 
we Oy ay period of growth of the Marathi 
power in the Deccan. It is characterise 
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_ by a variety of features, e. g. the devotional love of 
 Tukaram, the practical insight of Ramdas, the narrative 
talent of Mukteshwar and Shridhar as well as the superb 
learning of Vaman and Moropant. 


yore 
>. 


This leads us on to the Fourth or the Present peri- 
: od (1820-1920 A. D.) which is most 
3 e Bren, ,in° strikingly distinguished by the rapid 
Z growth of prose literature in the 
Various departments of mental activity. The labours 
of this period are undoubtedly many-sided, but they 
_ do not compare very favourably with the litearature of 
the past. It is true that some authors have shown 
considerable originality and talent and some have evem 
produced good specimens of poetry; yet the labours in 
the field are less sustained though more varied, and 
generally speaking, the writings are, on the whole, of 
& less permanent stamp. 


The present system of imparting education to the 
youths of the country is one of the 
: “ale ove-Britice principal causes that have worked 
times. this change. Before the advent of the 

; British Rule, boys were generally taught 
reading and writing and something of arithmetic at 
school. Brahmin boys were also taught to repeat the 
Vedas and some of them used to get by heart Amarkosh, 
the well-known Sanskrit lexicon of synonyms in verse, 
_ and such other useful works. They were taught a few 
pieces of Sanskrit postry also, and asa rule, every 
_ family of the middle class then used to possess at leask 


~*~ 
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a few manuscript copies of the writings of ancient poets 
like Dnyaneshwar, Mukteshwar, Ramdas, Shridhar and 
Moropant. very. evening after supper, groups of men 
and women would gather together to listen with interest 
to the verses in those» manuscripts being read and 
explained. In those old days, when there were no Universi- 
ties ror Colleges, the education of a man was ordinarily 
tésted by the _smoothness and fluency with which he 
could read and ‘write manuscripts, and by the facility 
which hé could show in reading out and explain- 
ing poetry. The study of ancient Marathi authors was 
in fact a necessary part of the course of education a boy 
hal to go through. This habit of study in youth, 
coupled with the usage in those days for every literate 
man to pass his leisure hours of evesing in reading im 
poetical works of the past, engendered deep love 
of Marathi poetry in the mind of the people and the 
more gifted of them naturally came forth and enriched 
ig their turn, the national store of poetry. 


Let us now mark, on the other hand, what effect. 

; the present system of education prcduees 
Phere state of on the national mind with regard to 
the growth of Marathi literature. Tha 

times are changed and we are changed with them, 
Under the present systema man of the writer—class has 
to study hard for about fifteen years before he is of 
material help to his family, -and for all this period, he 
finds, little time.to‘acquaint himself with the literatura 
pf. his nation; . What little of it he reads, he reads while 
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he is only a boy at school, when his faculty of under 
_ standing is not ripe enough to intelligently appreciate 
what he reads. He goes out from College without any 
_ liking’ for the writings of the great national poets, and 
go there being no stimulus, the thought of studying the 
valuable literaturo of his nation never occurs to him. In 
nm sense, he is innocently neglectful, and the ultimate 
rerult is that he does not take part, which he ought to, 
in the development of his own literature. 
pamathes cause is want of patronage. In olden 
times, there were princes, voblemep, and 
Wantof patromage. well- to-do people of . the middle class 
. _ who used to extend considerable. patron- 
age to writers. By the help of these, the latter easily 
secured the maintenance of their family. Sach is how- 
ever not now the case. The Government as well as some 
of the Indian Maratha rulers give some encouragement; 
among the lattor, H. H. the Maharaja.Gaikwar of Baroda, 
who has got many Marathi books published aud has 


lately set apart a large amount of money for tle enconr- 
agement of vernacular literature, has been a very valuable 
patron. This encouragemant, however, evidently falls short 
of what used to be done iu oll days, owing to want 
of proper support from the higher and middle classes 
and of the public in general at present. cea 


_ 


od 


These are some of the principal causes that haye led 
to the decline of poetic genius in course 
of the last century. The peculiarity. of 
! | “this peried is that only a few works are 
_ writtea in yerce while yery great activity i is showa ia turning 
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out works in proce. Take the literary history of any nation 
and you find that Prose comes after Poetry. Before the com- 
mencement of this period, there were no works written in 
prose except the few SBakhars, and it was in this, the 


Fourth Period that authors came forth to produce works 


in prose. The earlier authors of this period have preserved 
the chaste style and the pure diction of the classical 
literature; but some of the later writers anglicised the 
Marathi language to some extent and imported idioms 
and phrases of foreign element. Opinions differ as to 
whether this is an acquisition or a disadvatage to mare 
thi from a linguistic point of jiew. 


It is, however, a happy sign of the times that the 
deficiency which was once felt in some 
of the branches of literature is being 
made up, through the exertions of 
educated persons, both ladies and gentlemen, of recent 
times. And there are hopes that under the fostering 
jnfluences of Pax Britanica, growth of various arts and 
sciences in the country in the near future will, among 
other things, give a strong impetus to vernacular litera- 
4ure on a variety of subjects ; for, the object of educa- 
tion is that men of education, who have learnt something 
now and useful from foreign influences ought, in their 
4urn, to impart it to the masses through the medium 
of the vernaculars. There is a vast Scope for earnest 
and solid work in this direction, and the people of 
Maharashtra will certainly make a good progress in due 
course, for they have a glorious past behind them. 
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